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- General Council Meets June 20, 
First Time in Canada 


Campaign Under Way to Organize 
All Dominion Stores in Maritimes 





Spreading Anti-Bias Drive in South 
Seen Affecting Labor Relations 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The spreading compaign against racial segregation throughout the South is expected 


to have a major impact on labor-management relations in all Southern states. 


Observers here see widespread 


ramifications of the fight of the Freedom Riders and similar efforts for integration, but two points stand 


out in the area of union-management affairs: 


1. The use of racial issues by employers to combat 
union organization may be considerably diluted by Federal 
action, and 

2. Northern employers will not be so ready to run away 
from unionized areas to the South. 

The use of race hatred by Southern employers to frighten 
their workers from organizing has long been an effective tool 
to block unionization. This was graphically described by a 
Southern lawyer, James E. Youngdahl, who testified before 
the House subcommittee currently investigating the National 
Labor Relations Board. Youngdahl represented the Workers’ 
Defense League, a civil liberties organization which has a 
number of top trade unionists on its board. 

“In my opinion,” Youngdahl said, “the danger of racial 
explosions in the South, of the kind which have just rocked 
the nation, is increased when the inflammable problem of 
race relations is injected, by calculation, to the already troubl- 
ed areas [of labor relations]. 

Youngdahl said that the NLRB can take positive steps 
to stop such action on the part of employers. 

“The Board,” he declared, “has the power to outlaw this 
kind of dirty labor relations weapon, and in the light of the 
difficulties faced by the South today, it is not too soon.” 

The Arkansas lawyer cited several instances in his own 
state in which employers had calculatedly tried to arouse 
antgonism between Negroes and whites in order to defeat 
union organizing drives. 

Subcommittee Chairman Roman Pucinski (D.-Ill.) term- 
ed Youngdahl’s testimony “shocking” and called on the 
NLRB to give “serious consideration to adopting a policy which 
would abolish this kind of coercion as an unfair labor prac- 
tice.” “Otherwise,” he said, “Congress will have to clarify 
the law.” 

Another aspect of the racial issue is seen in the fact that 
more than a few employers are either dropping or post- 
poning plans to run away South with their plants. 

In a lead article, the Wall Street Journal interviewed top 
leaders throughout the South and came to this conclusion: 

“Some Alabama businessmen report they have already 
run into instances of firms dropping or reconsidering plans 
to set up operations in the state because of the racial dis- 
turbances. Southern concern over the economic impact isn’t 
confined to Alabama. Reporters interviewing business leaders 
in Atlanta, Jacksonville and other Southern cities find many 
of them concluding that racial troubles are hampering the 
entire region’s economic development.” 

The Journal reports that businessmen in Birmingham 





and Montgomery, both white and Negro, are forming organ- 
izations to try to undo the harm created by mob violence. 


“These actions are significant,” says the paper, “for they 
mark the first time that representative groups of Alabama 
civic leaders and businessmen have been willing to go on 
record against mob violence by white supremacists and arch- 
segregationists intent on blocking integration in education 
and other fields.” 
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The Best Newspaper Under The Sun 
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Montgomery Rioters 


Served Reds’ Cause 


the federal marshals were on the job 
did Gov. John Patterson declare mar- 
tial law and cali out the National 


A favorite theme of those who de- 
fend racial segregation is that sit- 
ins and “freedom” rides are all part 


of a Communist plot to create dis- 
order. 

All we can say is that if the Com- 
munists were behind the “freedom” 
ride of 18 Negroes and two whites 
on a bus to Montgomery, Ala., Sat- 
urday, they must be well satisfied 

Whether or not the ride was Com- 


* munist-inspired, the racial disorders 


which necessitated the sending of 
federal marshals into Alabama and 
the declaration of martial law have 
served the Communist purpose. The 
story was carried far and wide and 
played up all over a world which is 
two-thirds non-white 

The bus riders were acting entire 
ly within their legal rights. As inter- 
state passengers, Alabama's segrega- 
tion laws could not legally apply to 
them. 


Guard 


From this distance it appears that 
the Alabama authorities delayed ac- 
tion, so that the howling mob of 
whites could beat and stone the 
riders. before moving in. That order 
could have been better preserved is 
indicated by the peace which has 
since settled over the embattled area. 

It is a shocking thing that there 
can be such a degree of latent racial 
hatred as to trigger a display so dam- 
aging to American prestige. 

As a result of what happened in 
Montgomery, and what happened a 
few days earlier in Birmingham and 
Anniston, coming on top of Little 
Rock and New Orleans, we have lost 
esteem as a nation which we can 
never regain. 





All of our talk about democracy 
and freedom has a hollow sound in 
those parts of the world where people 
have dark skins. 





Yet little effort was displayed by 
Alabama police or the governor to 
give the bus riders the protection to 
which they were entitled. Only after 









Editorial in Miami News sounds voice of reason in the 
South. Even in Alabama, newspapers expressed disgust 
with racist mobs and city and state officials who failed 
to restrain them when they attacked Freedom Riders. 








Financial Report for 1960 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
AS OF DEC, 31, 1960 


50.00 
104,028.01 
139,004.43 


ASSETS 
pT ee 
Checking Accounts ............... 
BOVIS BOOGIE 2. wc ccc 
TOTAL CASH .. 
INVESTMENTS: 
Government Bonds ........... 
Non-Government Bonds ...... 
Corporate Stock .........0:.. 
Office Equipment (After ........ 
depreciation) 
Loans Receivable—Employees ..... 
Loans and Advances—Locals ..... 


user $ 243,082.44 
20,000.00 
16,925.00 
63,140.37 
100,065.37 


188.34 
10,934.60 
69,700.54 

1,394.83 
§,212.21 
$ 430,578.33 


Payroll Taxes Withheld ......... $ 
Accumulated’ Memorial & Relief 
Collections 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ...... $ 24,685.53 


405,892.80 
$ 430,578.33 


We have examined the books of account and support- 
ing records of the International Union for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1960. Our audit included a test check of all trans- 
actions occurring during this period, verification of bank 
deposits and check disbursements with the appropriate 
bank statements, as well as by direct confirmation with 
the depositories, and a detailed examination of the asset 
and liability accounts. In our opinion these statements fair- 
ly represent the financial condition of the International 
Union as of Decembe: 31, 1960. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NORMAN DORFMAN 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS G&G DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1960 


CASH BALANCE—January 1, 1960 $ 187,319.04 
RECEIPTS 
Per Capita Tax ... $1,359,176.50 
- Fees—Initiation ........... 17,738.00 
Income from Investments 8,401.45 
Sales of Supplies ............. 1,196.58 
Repayment of Loans ............. 20,717.62 
Receipts from Members for Trans- 
mittal to Charities or Other 
Organizations ........ 24,532.47 
Miscellaneous Receipts .......... 6,174.46 
Payroll Tax Withholdings— 
4th Quarter .......... $,230.99 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 1,444,168.07 
TOTAL CASH ACCOUNTABILITY 1,631,487.11 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Per Capita Tax to Affiliated 
Organizations ........... ..$ 117.344.34 
Salaries—Officers ........... 715,423.05 
Salaries—Field and Office Staff . 335,079.36 
Travel Reimbursement and Related 
Expenses (Officers and Staff) 242,241.99 
TOMI iw nck ec cecese 9,279.43 
Fees for Legal Services ............ 18,833.32 
Fees for Other Professional Services 5,432.71 
Office & Administrative Expenses 274,418.57 
Death Benefits Paid .............. 53,600.00 
Gifts, Contributions, Grants and 
MN HB ei tare raid’ «4 sia Gas aw 31,931.14 
Disbursements on Behalf of Mem- 
bers for Charities or Other 
SII 5 o's oc ea ck kes 23,191.00 
Purchase of Investments . ‘ 14,925.00 
Educational, Publication and Pub- 
leity tixpense ............... 100,922.25 
Other Disbursements ............ 85,782.51 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $1,388,404.67 
CASH BALANCE, DEC. 31, 1960 ... $ 243,082.44 
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Note on Change of pfasion 


When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please 
make sure to include your old 
address cs well as the new, and 
vour local’s number. 
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General Council to Meet June 20—First Time in Canada 





PRES. MAX GREENBERG 


adian labor movement is to be 
speakers who will address the 
the two top officers of the Canadian Labour Congress, Pres. Claude 
Jodoin and Sec.-Treas. Donald MacDonald. Another guest speaker 
will be David Lewis, Q.C., a noted Toronto attorney and leader of the 
labor-backed New Party of Canada. 


It is hoped that the Council meeting will kick off an even more 


The first meeting of the RWDSU General Council ever 
to be held in Canada will take place in Montreal June 20 to 
22, it was announced by Pres. Max Greenberg. The three-day 
annual meeting of the RWDSU’s top policy-making body will 
be held at the Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel. 


The Canadian site was chosen, Pres. Greenberg said, in recog- 
nition of the great strides forward made by the Canadian section 
of the union during the past few years. Thousands of new members 
have been organized, he pointed out, and RWDSU locals are now to 
be found in nearly every one of Canada’s provinces. 


An indication of the place that the RWDSU holds in the Can- 
und in the stature of the guest 
cil meeting. Among these are 





Legislative Report 











Bills to Help Consumer 
Pressed in Congress; 


School Aid in Spotlight 


By ELIZABETH HAWES DANIELS 








Washington Legislative Representative, RWDSU 


In my reports to The Record, I want to feel that I am reporting directly 
to RWDSU members, because I am very anxious for you people to write 
to me. Ask questions, ask for information and materials. Tell me what pend- 
ing legislation you consider the most important, and also tell me what laws 
you think ought to be on the statute books. I don’t yet feel as if I have 
any contact at all with you. Please write, c/o The Record, 132 W. 43 Street, 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Here’s something you can do: Senator 
Maurine Neuberger is sponsoring a bill to 
set up a special Committee on Consumer 
Interests ‘Senate Resolution 115), so we 
will know if we are being fooled when 
the weight of a detergent drops but the 
price stays up, when ham is watered, etc. 
This effort needs support. Housewives 
especially will be glad to know where 
to turn for information; I know I will. 
You don’t have to be a constituent of 
Senator Neuberger to write her in sup- 
port of this bill. 


Lender's Truth Bill Proposed 

Another very important aid to the con- 
sumer is the Truth-in-Lending bill, 8. 
1740, which 22 senators are sponsoring, 
to protect borrowers against the hoaxes 
of the money-lenders. Representative 
Henry Reuss of Wisconsin has introduced 
a similar bill in the House, where hear- 
ings will follow those in the Senate 
scheduled for mid-June. 


In view of the Women’s Conference 
June 9th arranged by the IUD, the con- 
sumer bills have special importance. Our 
delegates to this conference will hear 
about them and have a chance to dis- 
cuss them: for instance, Senator Kefau- 
ver’s campaign via anti-trust to bring 
down the price of the antibiotics we 
need when our children come down with 
flu. And here’s a new one: both Massa- 
chusetts Senators are promoting a pro- 
tein-rich fish flour made from waste fish 
found in all parts of the globe which 
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can add a low-cost badly needed protein 
to the diets of millions of undernourished 
people. Maybe you don’t want it for your 
own kids, but it could save rice-eaters 
from beri-beri. Then there is Congress- 
women Sullivan’s proposal to revamp the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic law to prevent 
harmful additives. 


Education had the spot-light this week. 
The Senate took days of debate on several 
amendments to 8S. 1021 and beat down 
both Republican attempts to change the 
formula of aid and cut the amount 
drastically (Javits-Cooper) and Senator 
Bush's civil rights amendment, before 
passing the bill, which will have even 
tougher sledding in the House. It was 
wonderful to witness Senator Douglas 
asking Senator Bush if he would vote 
for the bill anyway, even if his amend- 
ment should win, and the Senator from 
Connecticut replying “No—but for dif- 
ferent reasons.” It was the “no,” and not 
the nebulous “different reasons” that 
made Senator Douglas look like a white 
headed apostle of truth, and the one 
who answered, a shadow of reactionary 
strategy. 


Senator.Morse, the floorleader, and Sen- 
ator Clark both stated candidly that a 
civil rights amendment would defeat the 
aid-to-schools bill. Senator Clark pointed 
with care to the six civil rights bills 
which he has introduced as the proper 
avenues for handling this problem. In 
my mind there is no question about It. 
Is there in yours? 
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AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME $6,900 


WASHINGTON, ‘(PAI)—Unless you or your family had an income of $6,900 
last year you were among the 54 percent of the nation’s families that fell below 


the average. 


The Department of Commerce reports that thirteen out of every 100 Amer- 
ican families had incomes of less than $2,000, a slight improvement over 1959 
when the figure was 14. One-fifth of the nation’s families had annual incomes 
of $2,000 to $4,000 and slightly more than a fifth had incomes of between $4,000 


and $6,000. 


Seventeen percent had incomes of between $6,000 and $8,000; eleven percent 
between $8,000 and $10,000; eleven percent between $10,000 and $15,000 and six 


percent ranged from $15,000 on up. 


The thirteen percent in the lowest income bracket shared only about $8,000,- 
000,000 of family income while the six percent in the highest bracket shared more 


than ten times as much—$86,100,000,000. 
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intensified RWDSU organizing campaign in Canada, Pres. Greenberg 
said. “We hope that there will be a fruitful exchange of information 
and experience among our U.S. and Canadian delegates from which 
both will benefit,” he added. 


Also on the agenda of the three-day meeting are organizational 


meeting. 


reports by Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps and the regional directors and 
international representatives; financial reports by Exec. Sec. Jack 
Paley; reports on research and education by Exec, Vice-Pres. Alex 
Bail; and activities reports by General Council members. The sessions 
will be chaired by Pres. Greenberg, whose own report will keynote the 


The General Council meeting will be preceded by a one-day meet- 
ing of the RWDSU Executive Board on Monday, June 19. 


The Council is composed of 100 delegates, including the five top 
RWDSU officers, the members of the Executive Board and Council 
members representing every section of the union. This will be the last 


meeting of the present Council, since new Council members will be 


elected next year at the RWDSU convention. 


Meany Asks Rank-and-File 
Press Congress to Act 
On Jobless Crisis 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A broad-ranging 


“grass-roots” letter-writing 


campaign to win congressional approval of labor’s four-point program to 
stimulate employment has been called for by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
In letters to the presidents of all affiliated national and international un- 
ions, Meany declared it is up to trade union members “to arouse Congress 


to the necessity for action.” 


Accompanying the letters was an AFL- 
CIO economic analysis indicating that 
“even if the Administration’s entire pro- 
gram is adopted, the most optimistic 
view of this year’s prospects shows a 
‘depressed area’ jobless-rating for the 
entire nation.” 


This would mean that at the end of 
1961, the national unemployment average 
would be at or above 6 percent of the 
work force. 


Four-Step Program 


To counter this “grim prospect,” the 
AFL-CIO president declared, labor has 
proposed four additional steps, including: 


© A temporary three-month individual 
income tax cut which would add $5 bil- 
lion to family spending power. “This,” 
the federation said, “would be the quick- 
est, most decisive means of spurring sales, 
production and job opportunities.” 


® A $1 billion program of federal 
grants-in-aid to step up necessary short- 
range state and local public works, in 
addition to Pres. John F. Kennedy’s cur- 
rent proposals for additional necessary 
public spending in such areas as educa- 
tion, housing, slum clearance, hospitals 
and the like. 


® Implementation by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury Dept. of 
Kennedy’s monetary policies to insure 
that long-term interest rates are lower- 
ed to spur necessary borrowing, while 
maintaining stable short-term interest 
rates. 

@ Improvement of the Administration's 
housing program by “stronger efforts to 
bring down mortgage rates and addi- 
tional appropriations and authorizations” 
for needed housing. 


Taxing, Spending Policies 


His letter asked that the Administra- 
tion also should adjust taxing and 
spending policies to reasonable full em- 
ployment requirements to avert a ‘“‘disas- 
trous, long-run unemployment problem.” 


“It is up to us to arouse Congress to 


the necessity for action,” Meany wrote. 
“The best weapon is letters to the sen- 


Public Works 
Program Seen 
Vital for Jobs 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—A record “pros- 
perity” and a record rate of unemploy- 
ment could be the economic picture by 
the end of 1961. 


This was viewed by AFL-CIO Pres. 
Meany as a real possibility if Congress 
and the Administration fail to take posi- 
tive and direct measures against hard- 
core unemployment. He testified before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower under the chairmanship 
of Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D.Pa.), ad- 
vocating a more vigorous public works 
program. 

As the opening witness, Meany strong- 
ly endorsed Clark’s bill, 8S. 986, the 
Emergency Employment Acceleration Bill, 
saying that an accelerated program of 
short-term public works projects is a 
“necessary supplement” to the Kennedy 
Administration’s proposals if unemploy- 
ment is to be effectively reduced. 


Although the labor movement is 
“optimistic enough to expect a 4 percent 
increase in the real volume of national 
production during 1961,” Meany said, 
“this would produce, at most, 144 million 
more jobs—or barely enough to cover the 
growth in the labor f Fay 


“The best we can expect, then, is that 
by running very hard, we may be able 
to stand still,” he said. 


The Clark bill provides Federal grants 
to assist states and municipalities to un- 
dertake short-range projects—primarily 
those that can be started within 90 days 
and completed in a- year. 


Meany said there was nothing new 
about the “principlé that public works 
should be used as a counter-cyclical force 
against recessions. It dates back 30 years. 
Nonetheless, we have gone through four 
recessions since World War I. Every 
time there has been talk about public 
works. Every time Congress has weighed 
the matter. Every time action has been 
shelved because the worst appeared over.” 


The AFL-CIO leader pointed out that 


ators and congressmen from their con ‘after each one of these recessions there 


stituents. Once again, we urge you to 
push a drive for mail from back home. 
It is a necessity and it can be effective. 
We must do it if we are going to get 
America back to work.” 


remained a higher and higher level of 
hard-core unemployment. He noted that 
if the present recession is “bottoming 
out,” as some cjaim, then the same pat- 
tern would hold unless decisive action is 


taken. 
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~ Survey Finds Most Pacts 
Specify Washup Time 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A significant number 
of union contracts specify on-duty time al- 
lowed workers for washup, cleanup and clothes 
changes, and require employers to furnish nec- 
essary safety and work clothing. 


The current issue of Collective Bargaining Report, 
published by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, sum- 
marizes recent Labor Dept. surveys of contract pro- 
visions in these areas. : 


Not all of the benefits provided workers in these 
fringe fields are written into contracts, the Dept. of 
Research points out. “In many situations there are 
quite definite, jointly recognized and mutually satis- 
factory practices observed without specific provi- 
sions being written into the agreement,” it asserts. 


In fact, some provisions were put in on the ini- 
tiative of employers who wanted ‘%o set a limit to 
the washup or cleanup time previously allowed on 
an informal basis. 


Of major contracts—those covering more than 
1,000 workers—about 17 percent specify time for 
personal washup, cleanup of equipment or clothes 
changes. The most common daily washup period is 
10 minutes, specificed in 27 percent of the agree- 


“» ments dealing with this subject. 


Allowable time for cleanup of equipment is nor- 

mally described in contract terminology as “reason- 

_ able,” “sufficient,” or “time necessary.” Where spe- 
cified, five or ten minutes are most common. 


with time to change from work clothes specify the 
number of minutes allowed, Most are in the meat- 
packing industry, where 12 minutes is normally al- 
lowed. Nearly all contracts dealing with the sub- 
ject require employers to provide necessary safety 
and special work clothing, although a few contracts 
provide for an allowance for employees to purchase 
uniforms or other special clothing. 


For persons entering military service, most of the 
agreements (59 percent) provide for one or more 
weeks of pay, while 32 percent make up the differ- 
ence between military pay and regular wages, us- 
ually for two weeks. The remainder provide a spe- 
cific bonus. 


Most of the agreements dealing with short-term 
reserve duty require the employer to pay the dif- 
ference between military pay for the period and 
the normal wage. Less than 3 percent require that 
part or all of reserve training time be charged 
against vacation time, 





Labor Gains in Elections 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The first three months of 
1961 have shown labor gains on the organizational 
front both in the number of election petitions filed 
and the percentage of labor victories. Latest statis- 
tics made public by the National Labor Relations 
Board show an increase of 26 percent in the num- 
ber of representation petitions filed over the previous 
quarter. They also show unions winning 59° percent 
of the election as compared with 55 percent during 
the final three months of 1960, 


The first three months of the year showed a con- 
tinuation of the steady rise in the number of unfair 
labor practices complaints. These rose 22 percent 
over the October-December 1960 quarter and was the 
greatest since the first quarter of 1959. 
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RUSSIANS LEARN ABC 
American Newspaper Guild founder Heywood 
Broun scans the scene in ANG Library as a 
USSR team of educators visits the Philip Mur- 
ray Bldg. in Washington. |UE Educational Direc- 
tor Ben Segal answers questions from the 
teachers and school administrators. 


GE Official Asks Retreat 
From Twentieth Century 


JACKSON, Miss —(PAI) — Collective bar- 
gaining, most people believe, is here to stay, 
but a top General Electric official still refus- 
es to accept it as established law. 


John T. McCarty, manager of employee and plant 
community relations for GE, who was in Jackson to 
speak to the annual meeting of the Mississippi Man- 
ufacturers Association, prefers instead to go back 
to the days before unions. 


Interviewed by Pat Flynn of the Jackson Daily 
News, McCarty launched a vitriolic attack on the 
entire concept of collective bargaining as well as the 
Kefauver price-fixing hearings in Washington. 


“Collective bargaining is the most insidious, spine- 
less game played by adults,” he said. “It’s nothing 
but management and a bunch of union bums, both 
getting lawyers and sitting around a table to see how 
much they can get away with at the expense of the 
public.” 


McCarty said that Southern industrialists “have a 
golden opportunity that is all but slipping out of 
their fingers—the same opportunity that the North 
lost 30 years ago—operating their plants without 
unions.” 


According to McCarty, “You can solve your own 
problems if you do it now before a bunch of thugs 
forces it on you.” 


He displayed particular bitterness against Sen. Es- 
tes Kefauver ‘(D-Tenn.), head of a Senate investi- 
gating subcommittee on bid-rigging and price-fixing 
in which GE executives have figured prominently. 


McCarty called the hearings “sheer nonsense” and 
said that Kefauver was a “very ambitious little man 
who almost got to be Vice President on the strength 
of another investigation and is just trying to see 
what he can do for the next time.” 






Union Label Helps Hatters 
In Texas Breakthrough 


LONGVIEW, Tex.—A breakthrough in un- 
ionization of a major hat firm deep in ‘the 
heart of “right-to-work” Texas has been 
achieved here—with much of the credit for 
the victory going to the Hatters’ union label. 


The agreement with Byer-Rolnick Hat Corp., the 
nation’s fourth largest producer of men’s felt and 
straw hats, provides for virtually full unionization of 
the company’s plants here and in Garland—within 
the terms permitted by the Texas compulsory open- 
shop law. 


Hatters Pres. Alex Rose explained jin New York that, 
as a result of the union’s extensive campaign urging 
the public to buy uriion-made products, Byer-Rol- 
nick requested the union label for its products. 


The agreement provides that the label will become 
available to the company only when 97 percent of 
the work force belongs to the union. At present, Rose 
indicated, about three-quarters of the 650 employees 
are Hatters’ members. 


The three-year agreement also calls for across-the- 
board wage increases totaling 20 cents an hour—7.5 
cents immediately, a similar raise next year, and 5 
cents in the final year of the contract. 


It also provides that the minimum wage for begin- 
ners will be 10 cents an hour above the federal legal 
minimum. This means an immediate starting rate of 
$1.10; raise to $1.25 on Labor Day, when the newly 
enacted Fair Labor Standards Act amendments go 
into effect; and a further rise to $1.35 in two years. 


The contract also calls for establishment of pen- 
sion and welfare funds, the details of which will be 
worked out in further negotiations over the next six 
months. 


Fi 7. ti t 
ingerprinting Fough 

NEW YORK CITY—David Siegal, president of 
the Hotel & Restaurant Employees Joint Executive 
Board here, has called on the City Council to elim- 
inate fingerprinting and licensing of cabaret work- 
ers. A bill now before the council proposes to trans- 
fer the licensing of all workers in nigh. clubs from 
the Police Dept. to the License Dept. 


At a hearing Siegal stated: “We question whether 
the licensing of cabaret workers serves any useful 
purpose except to embarrass and harass workers 
whose skills and occupations are not related to any 
possible offense they may or may not have com- 
mitted.” 


He said that for whatever reasons cabaret licens- 
ing was established many years ago, it did not ap- 
pear to have any rationale today. To single out the 
cabaret industry and subject its workers to require- 
ments not related to their capacity to fulfill a job 
is discriminatory, he charged. 


Scabs and Roses 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. (PAI)—A rose by any oth- 
er name may smell just as sweet, but a scab is a 
scab—whatever you call him. 


- Both wire services here have received complaints 
about the use of the word “strikebreaker” in stor- 
ies. The Associated Press continues to use the word 
but the United Press International now refers to 
strikebreakers as “replacement workers.” 





Women Migrant Farm Workers Tell. of $18 Take Home 


_ WASHINGTON, D.C. — A special House sub- 
committee winding up hearings in New York took 
sworn testimony from two southern_ women 
migrant workers who said that after a 102-hour 

- work-week they netted a top of $18 after deduc- 
tions. 

Another woman scheduled to testify about conditions 
among migrant workers on eastern Long Island declined 
to appear and told the committee staff she had been 
threatened by an unidentified source. Rep. Herbert Zel- 
enko (D-N.Y.), the chairman, ordered an investigation. 


AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Walter J. Mason put labor's 
backing behind the Senate bill, which would empower 
the Secretary of Labor to provide minimum health 
service, housing, transportation and nourishment for 
migratory families before and after actual employment 
on the farm. va 

David E. Christian, Labor Dept. assistant for man- 
power programs, testifying on be’ialf of Labor Sec. Ar- 
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thur J. Goldberg, commented that it was “anomalous” 
to find rural underemployment equivalent to 1.4 million 
totally unemployed domestic workers while the govern- 
ment each year brings in some 400,000 foreign workers. 


American farm workers exist at a marginal level, 
Christian observed, and are not even accorded the pro- 
tections and employment standards which the Mexican 
government insists on in the U.S. Mexico pact covering 
that nation’s workers. Some 350,000 Mexicans were 
brought in last year. 


Under the bill sponsored by Senate subcommittee 
chairman Harrison A, Williams, Jr. (D-N.J.), he noted, 
the Secretary of Labor would be authorized to assemble 
qualified underemployed farm workers and transport 
them, and in some cases their families, to an employ- 
ment area or hiring center. 


Christian said the Kennedy Administration “enthusi- 
astically endorses” the central principles of the stabili- 
zation bill. 








The two women migratory workers who testified be- 
fore the House subcommittee signed affidavits which 
said they were employed as potato graders on Long 
Island and worked 17 hours a day, six days a week. 
After deductions for rent, food, “union dues” and other 
items, they received cash usually running from $3 to 
$8 a week but never more than $18. 


Betty Jean Johnson, 52, one of the migrants, said she 
was now stranded on Long Island and had no money 
to return to her home in Norfolk, Va. 


The crew leaders, she testified, “bring you up here 
and make slaves out of you. They give you a slice of 
bread and a piece of meat.” 


She said she paid $1 a week for “union dues” to a 
crew leader. 


“I don't know what kind of union I was in—never 
saw anybody, no button, no papers, no nothing else,” 
she said. 
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Jersey Labor 
Challenges 
Medical Group 


NEWARK, N. J.—Union spokes- 
men here have charged the New Jer- 
sey affiliate of the American Med- 
ical Association with “gross distor- 
tion” of proposals for health care 
for the aged and with “denying free- 
dom of choice” of health insurance 
plans to the people of the state. 


Sec.-Treas. Victor D. Leonardis of the 
State Industrial Union Council urged 
support for legislation which would per- 
mit unions and other community groups 
to set up prepaid, non-profit medical pro- 
grams. Under present law, any medical 
service program must have the approval 
of the state medical society and of 51 
percent of the physicians. in the area 
where it operates. 


Leonardis charged that the, doctors 
“are denying to the citizens of New 
Jersey freedom of choice as far as their 
medical insurance is concerned.” 


Pres. Vincent Murphy of the State 
Federation of Labor took sharp issue 
with a speech by Dr. Frank Buchanan, 
new president of the Medical Society of 
New Jersey. He quoted Buchanan as 
labeling health insurance under social 
security “socialized medicine” and claim- 
ing it would make the citizenry “soft.” 


“Professional medicine apparently pre- 
fers to keep the population hopelessly in 
debt for medical bills,” he said, “and 
prefers to see the health standards of 
many Americans at a disgracefully low 
ebb.” 





GLAMOROUS 65er: Lovely lees 
Simmons walks off with Miss Sepia 
trophy in beauty contest conducted 
annually by a New York brewer. Miss 
Simmons, a District 65 member, is 
employed at the office of National 
Shoes in New York, also works part- 
time as a model. 
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Telephone Answer girls Ratify Pact 
With Pay Boosts, Fringe Gains 


NEW YORK CITY—The 1.500 members of United Telephone Answering Local 780 have ratified the terms of 
a three-year agreement with the employer members of the Association of Telephone Answering Services Inc., 


Pres. Jerry Fischer reported. 


The contract provides wage increases 
of 64 to 1014 cents an hour retroactive 
to April 1. Next April the hourly 
minimum will be increased to $1.20 for 
all employees with 30 days’ service and 
on Oct. 1, 1962 all employees will re- 
ceive an additional 612 to 8% cents. On 
June 1, 1963 the minimum will rise to 
$1.30 an hour. 


The contract has a reopener on wages, 
working conditions and welfare benefits 
set for April 1, 1964. It also provides two 
additional. paid holidays, bringing the 
total to seven, with provision for time- 
and-a-half plus regular pay for any 
operator working on a holiday. 


The local members also won three 
days’ condolence leave in the event of 
death in the immediate family, four 
hours’ call-in pay and pro rata vacation 
pay if the employee quits. 


The agreement was recommended by 
the industry’s impartial arbitrator, David 
M. Bluestone, after negotiations reached 
an impasse in the spring. Local members 
held a series of ratification meetings 
May 1 through May 5 to accept the con- 
tract terms. 


The association represents 140 employ- 
ers in the telephone answering industry. 
Ten other employers who do not belong 
to the association also participated in the 
bargaining. 


Since 1957, Fischer said, members of 
the local have won hourly increases aver- 
aging 4742 cents an hour, seven holi- 
days, overtime pay provisions, up to 
three weeks of vacation, a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy and surgical and hospital- 
ization insurance. 


Members of the Local 780 negotiating 
committee were Sally Murphy, Barbara 
Franklin, Madeline Wedekind, Hannah 
Prial, Margaret Williams, Elizabeth Car- 
ter, Marion Reid, Marguerite Thompson, 
Mildred Sossi, Sec.-Treas. C. Dale Buck- 
jus and Fischer. 





AT CIVIL RIGHTS CONFAB: Local 338 Bus. Agent Joseph Overton (I.) 

and RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail (c.) talk with GC. Mennen Williams, 

Ass't. Sec. of State for African Affairs (2nd from |.), A. B. Bhadkamkar, 

Counselor to India’s UN mission, and E. O. Sanu, First Secretary of Nigerian 

Embassy, at Trade Union Conference on Civil Rights, held at Unity House, 
Forest Park, Pa. on Memorial weekend. 
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‘108’ Mourns: DeMatteis 


NEWARK, N. J.—Augustine G. DeMatteis, treasurer of Local 108 and a mem- 
ber of the union since October 1937, died May 25 at the age of 64. 

An employee of National Shoes for more than 25 years, he had also served 
on the local’s executive board and had been financial secretary -of the local. 

“DeMatteis served the union long and honorably,” Exec. Vice-Pres. Meyer 
Meyers said. “Local 108 will long remember his contribution to our union and 
to its members, as an officer and as a friend.” 

A mass for DeMatteis, held at St. Joseph’s Church in West New York, N.J. 
May 29, was attended by many union members. 

He is survived by his wife, Catherine, seven children and eight grandchildren. 
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65 Steps Up Vim Strike Aid 


NEW YORK CITY—District 65 has opened a series of once-a-week demonstrations in front of Vim stores 
in various parts of the city and has started a union-wide collection of money and food for 200 striking Vim em- 
ployees, members of the union’s Retail TV Local, Exec. Vice-Pres. waa Michelson pa aot 


More than 1,000 members of the un- 
ion turned out at noon May 22 for the 
first of the scheduled demonstrations. 
The demonstration packed the sidewalk 
in front of Vim’s offices and strike-shut 
store on West 42nd Street. It was held 
to inform the public that Vim manage- 
ment has tried to blackjack the union 
members into an unacceptable contract 
by threatening to go out of business. 

“The issue is whether once and for all 
we call management’s bluff in order to 
get this constant threat off our backs,” 
Michelson told a recent meeting of Dis- 
trict 65’s General Council 

The strike began after Vim _ insisted 
that the workers accept a two-year agree- 
ment with no improvements. After the 
strike started, Vim offered $2 over two 
years. The union members rejected the 
offer as unsatisfactory. 

Although the union and Vim’s man- 
agement have been in contact from time 
to time since the strike started, the 
meetings have not led to a management 
offer of settlement that could be accept- 
ed by the workers. 

The ‘65’ members are seeking base pay 
and commission increases for salesmen, 
wage increases for office employees and 
porters and other improvements. 

Vim’s entire 65-store chain has been 
shut since the strike started. 
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PARTY FOR RETIREES: Local 305 join Pres. Harry Rosenzweig 

(standing, r.) at social honoring the local’s retired members May 23 at un- 

ion headquarters in Mt. Vernon, N.Y. Nine focal members are retired 
under the plan. 
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82-12 Vote for RWDSU at Columbus Candy Plant 


COLUMBUS, O.—Local 379 won a resounding 
82 to 12 victory in an NLRB election among the 
employees of the P.S. Truesdell Co., a candy 
manufacturer here, May 17, Int'l Rep. Gene In- 
gles reported. 

“T thought we’d win the election,” Ingles said, “but 
I certainly didn’t look for a majority like this.” 

Ingles said that the employees’ shop committee, 
headed by Hermeone LaNier and Eulah Fitzpatrick, 
decided to run a quiet campaign, which left the com- 
pany completely in the dark. 

“Truesdell never knew the campaign was on,” Ingles 
said. “Everything was done through the mail, direct 
to the workers’ home. The shop committee kept us 
informed by telephone as to what was going on.” 


Vernors Strike ‘Solid’ 
In Second Month; 
‘Don't Buy Drive Gains 


DETROIT, Mich.—The strike of 340 members of Local 297 against 
Vernors Ginger Ale Inc. here is solid as the strike entered its second 


month, Local Pres. Wally Butler reported. 


“The strike is very firm,” Butler said. “We’ve been successful in get- 
ting cooperation from chain stores in not handling Vernors as long as the 


Cedar Rapids Local 
Sets July 26 Date 
For Officer Election 


strike lasts. Independent stores are also 
cooperating in not buying from Vernors. 
We even have the police on our side and 
the newspapers have been good to us.” 


Picketing continues-at Vernors main 
plant and at three branches, located in 
Flint, Pontiac and Marysville, Mich. 


Butler said that the union and the 


Three days after the election, shop members met 
and selected a negotiating committee, which includes 
Miss LaNier, icing department; Jim Castle of the 
cooking department; Edgar Freeman, maintenance de- 
partment; Esther Tumlin, wrapping department; Bes- 
sie Ferrell, packing department; Virgil Fields, ship- 
ping department; and Mrs. Fitzpatrick, alternate. 


Negotiations are expected to open shortly with Reg. 
Dir. Gerald A. Hughes heading the Truesdell commit- 
tee. 
Ingles said that job security and seniority proce- 
dures on lay-off, wages, vacation and working sched- 
ules are expected to be the union’s key demands in the 
negotiations. : 

“Most of the workers are getting $1 an hour now, 


sO wages will be important,” Ingles said. 

“The company now fines workers 25 cents for clock- 
ing out a minute early, and we hope to change that. 
There’s no fixed work week—Truesdell works a man 
Monday and Tuesday, lays him off on Wednesday and 
brings him back Thursday, Friday and Saturday. That 
way they keep the plant open six days without paying 
overtime.” 

‘During the union’s campaign at Truesdell, the com- 
pany fired Miss LaNier and Mrs. Fitzpatrick. The lo- 
cal filed unfair labor practice charges with the NLRB 
and the Board found the company guilty. The NLRB 
ruled that the two women were entitled to 134 hours’ 
lost wages and preferential recall rights. In addition, 
Truesdell was required to post notice of the employees’ 
right to organize. 


management have not met since May 16 
and that at The Record’s presstime there 
was little hope for a meeting in the im- 
mediate future. 

At the May 16 meeting Vernors tried 
to split the local members by proposing 
to sell its routes to the driver-salesmen, 
turning them into independent distri- 
butors. When the drivers rejected the of- 
fer, the company sent them letters saying 
that their classification had been abol- 
ished. 


Strike Began May 2 


The RWDSU members, 150 employed 
at Vernors plant here, 150 men in the 
sales office and 40 driver-salesmen and 
warehousemen at the three branches, 
struck May 2 when the company broke 
off negotiations that began in February. 

The local members voted 255 to 14 to 
authorize the strike after the contract 
expired April 27 

The union is seeking a wage increase, 
improvements in welfare coverage, con- 
dolence leave and average pay for holi- 
days for drivers and helpers. 

Butler and Vice-Pres. Nick Rallo head 
the local’s 14-man negotiating commit- 
tee. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia.—Local 110 will 
hold its annual election for officers July 
26, Org. George Sauerbry reported. Since 
the local staggers the expiration of the 
oficers’ two-year terms, the local will 
elect a president, recording secretary, 
chief steward of men and chief steward 
of women and two trustees. 


Through the resignation of Vice-Pres 
David Richards, the vice-presidency will 
be filled for a one-year term. 


“Richards, who has been active in the 
union since the plant was organized, is 
resigning because of health and personal 
reasons,” Sauerbry said. Before he be- 
come vice-president of the local last 
year, Richards was chief steward of 
men for three years. 

The union’s other top officers will 
serve for another year. These include 
William Zarifis, sergeant-at-arms; Gerald 
Ketchum, educational director; Bessie 
Anthony, trustee; and Glen Kloos and 
Irene Frame, assistant chief stewards. 

The newly-elected officers will take 
their posts Aug. 13, the first membership 
meeting after the elections. 

Robert Ryan is president of the local, 
which has 450 members at the Quaker 
Oats plant here. 
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NEW TO RWDSU: Elected to negotiate first contract for 94 employees of 


Truesdell Candy Company are (seated) Esther Tumlin (|.), Bessie Ferrell, 


Eulah Fitzpatrick and (standing) 


James Castle, Virgil Fields) Hermeone 


LaNier and Edgar Freeman. (See story above for details of Local 379 victory.) 


Settlement Seen Near in lowa 


At Blacks Department Store 


WATERLOO, Ia.—Local 


860’s 


negotiations with Black’s Dry 


Goods Store here for a new contract are moving ahead satisfactorily, Local 
110 Org. George Sauerbry, who is assisting the Black’s workers, reported. 


“We have met twice with Black man- 
agement,” Sauerbry said. ‘‘They have of- 
fered a very good pension plan and two 
or three changes in contract language 
and we expect a settlement at the next 
meeting.” 


Local 860, which represents 150 em- 
ployees at the store, was organized two 
years ago. The local won its first con- 


At Pepsi-Cola Plant in Portsmouth, O. 





tract in October 1958 and struck for 
seven weeks in 1959 to win its second 
agreement, which expired April 1. Black’s 
is part of the nationwide Allied Stores 
Corp. chain of department stores. 
Pres. Geraldine Eckholt, Sec. Gertrude 
Potts, Barbara Weiden, Bernardine 
Howery, Reg. Dir. John Capell and Sauer- 
bry are serving as the local’s negotiators. 





7-Hour Stoppage Hits the Spot: Beefs Settled, That’s a Lot 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—Sixty members of Local 
612’s Unit F, plant and sales employees of the 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. here, stopped work for 
seven hours May 16 because of the company’s 
long-standing failure to process grievances pro- 
perly, Int’l Rep. Edgar Johnson reported. 


The stoppage was also directed at the failure of the 
company’s attorney to cooperate with the union in 
choosing an arbitrator within the time limit specified 
in the contract, ohnson said. 


“The memebrship have been disgusted with manage- 


full-time arbitrator for we are going to fight 
way,’ made by one company spokesman, 

fired the workers up to the point that they have said 
will live by the book from now on.” 


After one arbitration hearing on Feb. 20, the arbitra- 
tor asked management for further information. Pepsi- 
Cola stalled on giving the information to the arbitrator 
and three months later no decision had been handed 
down. This case, along with three others stalled by 
the management after the union had asked for arbitra- 
tion, touched off the stoppage. 


Wiley Litteral, unit chairman, called a special meet- 
ing on May 15 and the workers voted for the stop- 
page. When they reported the next morning, they 
refused to work until the pending grievances were 
settled. 

As soon as the stoppage started, company attorney 
Chester P. Fitch asked for a meeting with the union’s 
negotiating committee immediately. 


The meeting was held at 8:30 a.m. and shortly after 
10 the company yielded to the workers’ demands, as- 
suring the union that all future grievances will be 
handled promptly and properly: At noon the Pepsi- 
Cola employees met at the United Shoe Workers Hall 


here, heard the report of the company’s changed pol- 
icy and voted to return to work at 1 p.m. 


Other Grievances Settled 


The work stoppage also succeeded in getting the 
three other outstanding grievances settled. 


Later the same day Fitch wrote to the union that 
the company would settle the three other existing 
grievances in favor of the workers involved. These 
were John Wheeler's claim for a week's vacation; the 
question of commissions for certain driver-salesmen for 
deliveries made on the Saturday before Christmas 
1960; and a grievance involving seven bottling-line 
employees. 

“The success of the stoppage proved the solidarity 
of the workers and their faith in their union and the 
local unit leadership,” Johnson said. 


The union committee, headed by Litteral, was made 
up of Harold Blevins, Thomas Hemming, William Can- 
trell and Marion Sword, assisted by Johnson. 
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60 Join Union 
At Lumber Yard 


In Birmingham 


Federal Minimum Rise Helps 





The South 





New Pay Floor for Citrus Workers 





k- 

at. BIRMINGHAM, Ala.— Local 261 

an has filed an NLRB petition for a- 

1d representation wor rng among the MIAMI, Fla.—Labor’s long fight to win a higher minimum wage under Federal law will pay off in- cash 
at 60. employees of the Grayson Lum- for 110 employees of the Plymouth Citrus Growers Asociation, members of Local 1025, Local Pres. Roy Jerni- 
1g per Co., a lumber yard and concrete gan reported. “The United States Congress, through the efforts of the organized labor movement, has recently 
i, plant here, it was reported by Org. ) eng rio to mene dl thie 

rs. “é 

o- Jack Fields. means that in 16 weeks the minimum 
.B The NLRB has set a hearing June 2 hourly rate for the citrus industry: will 
B to dete the ‘bargaining unit. become $1.15 instead of the current $1 











“Ninety-five percent of the people are 
signed up,” Fields said. 


He added that Grayson underpaid its 
employees and probably had the worst 
working conditions in the city. 


Lucious Ware, a Grayson employee who 
has been a member of the union for 


TAFT - HA&T- 


an hour.” 


The lowest hourly rate in the plant is 
$1.10 but the contract the union nego- 
tiated this past winter provided that if 
Congress increased the federal hourly 
minimums, the association would: in- 
crease its plant rates to keep at least 
five cents over the federal minimums and 
that present wage differentials would be 


some 20 years, brought several — LEY EVILS are maintained. 
pg to Poe office end spark 0 aS + “In other words, because of the union 
WDSU illiam Pol- contract you and every other worker in 
lock of Textile your plant will get a 10-cent an hour 
| « Du Workers Un- increase,” Jernigan wrote to the union 

ections e ion before members. 

House Labor As examples, he said, the packer’s mini-' 
subcommittee. mum will go up from $1.10 to $1.20 when 
June 10 for Since T-H per- the new minimums go into effect Sept. 


1010° in Miami 

MIAMI, Fla.—Retail Employees Local 
1020 will conduct its annual election for 
union officers by secret ballot at the lo- 
cal’s next regular membership meeting, 
Tuesday, June 20, Int’l Rep. Harry Bush 
reported. The meeting will be held at 
union headquarters, 2206 N.W. 27th Ave- 
nue. 


Howard T. Fraleigh, an employee of 
the Mutual Employees Trademart (MET) 
store, is running unopposed for the of- 
fice of president; Delores McLaughlin 
and Donald Chester, both also employed 
at the MET store, are running for vice- 
president; Julius Schwimmer, who works 
at Royal Men's Store, is the only candi- 
date for secretary-treasurer; and MET 
employees Harry Fricker and Ray Ma- 
hood are running for the post of ser- 
geant-at-arms. 


Carl Bishop, currently serving as lo- 
cal president, declined to run for another 
term. 


centage of f 
NLRB election § 
victories in j 
South leading 
to contracts has 
fallen from 
84% to 61%. 














3; erate department leadmen will get 
a boost from $1.31 to $1.41; the head 
mechanic classification will go from $1.50 
to $1.60; and machinists from $1.75 to 
$1.85. 


In addition, Jernigan pointed out, the 
union’s contract also provided funeral 
leave pay and make-up pay for packing 
house employees on jury duty. 

Robert Federick, secretary-treasurer of 
the local, also signed the letter. 


Union Asks Planters Ease Layoff 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Local 26 is seeking a meeting with Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. to ease the problems caus- 
ed by the company’s ending of construction projects at the plant, it was reported by Pres. Lock Parker. 
Before Planters was bought by Standard Brands Corp., Planters used a number of skilled and semi-skilled 
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ay Cut for 3 Restored 


men for construction work. Standard 
Brands, which bought Planters several 
months ago, has directed its subsidiary 
to end the building program, resulting in 
cutbacks and layoffs. 


Almost all the semi-skilled men have 


At Merita Bakery 


been placed in other departments, Park- 


Nominations were held at the May ROCKY MOUNT, N.C.—The North Carolina Joint Council has won res- er said, but the skilled construction work- 
y membership meeting. Anne Austin and toration of 20 to 25-cent-an-hour wage cuts for three Merita Bakery transport ers, including electrical installers, sheet- 
al Gail Steele were chosen for the election drivers, Keg. Dir. Irving Lebold reported. metal workers and plumbers, have not 
d. — which will supervise the elec- When Merita closed its Wilmingzon, N.C. plant recently, the bakery trans- been easily absorbed in the plant force. 
ion. ferred several retail clerks and the three drivers to its plant here. The clerks ; 

" Reg. Dir. Irvi Lebold said that the 
or “The local officers and stewards are were covered by the provisions of the Wilmington contract, but Merita man- caine will do pe it ean for the skilled 
d planning to get a full turn-out of all agement cut the drivers’ wages, claiming that the drivers were in effect “re- building men 
5 Local 1010 members for the election,” hired” when they were transferred here. je a F 
2s Bush said. After several weeks of discussion, the union got Merita to restore the men We're asking for a retraining pro- 

to their previous rate of pay as of May 21. a. — ba Bec Boag + Lebold said. 
je The drivers deliver bread and cake to small warehouses, where Merita ey omuing “net thee On temp- 


orary lay-off be carried by the company 


J — 
1e Election Lost in $.C. route-salesmen pick them up for retail delivery. in the Local 26 Health and Welfare Plan 


r- “Discussion on the issue of the drivers’ seniority will begin shortly with the for three to six months and we believe 


S. At Claussen Bakery Rocky Mount plant — Lebold said. Planters should give liberal severance pay 


ASSETS. BE LES OL EIDE EE: for those permanently laid-off.” 

CHARLESTON, 8.C.—The RWDSU lost ' ' 
an NLRB election among the employees of 
the Claussen Baking Co. here May 26 by 
a vote of 31 to 30, Int’l Rep. Larry Lar- 





q sen reported. 


The union is considering filing ob- 
jections to the bakery’s conduct just be- 
fore the election, Larsen said, but no 
decision had been reached at The Rec- 
ord’s présstime. 


“A lot of things happened in the day 
or two before the election,” Larsen said, 
“including a letter the company sent 
out to some employees promising that it 


LABOR HELPS: Money 
to maintain families 
between planting and 
harvest is being pro- 
vided by the AFL-CIO 
to 53 Negro farmers in 
Fayette and Haywood 
Counties, Tenn., de- 
nied funds from usual 


* would do right by them if they voted sources after they had 
e against the union.” registered to vote last 
wd He said that one company supporter 9 f Examining the 
‘ stood out in front of the polling place ist Of those to receive 
s handing out anti-union propaganda the aid are, |. to r. 
» while the election was being conducted, Ass’t Dir. Don Slaiman 

and that an NLRB official had to chase of AFL-CIO Dept. of 
y the company man away. Civil Rights, Field Rep. 
i The election was ordered by the NLRB Ric hard Haley of Com- 

in Washington May 4 after it threw out ‘ittee on Racial Equal- 
le the results of a decertification election ity, and Sec. Matthew 
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last August. The wunion’s campaign at 


Claussen first opened several years ago. - 
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- Drive Opens to Organize 


All Dominion 


Stores 


In Maritime Provinces 


ST. JOHN, N.B—A campaign to organize all Dominion Stores in the 
Maritime Provinces into the RWDSU has opened, Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit 


reported. 


Local 1065 was recently certified as the bargaining agent for the 25 
employees of the Dominion store at New Lancaster, thé ninth Dominion 


store in the province to be organized. 


Kensit quoted Churchill as saying to 
the Allies in World War II, “Give us 
the tools and we will do the job.” “Now,” 
Kensit added, “our organizers have the 
tools and we should show results. The 
boys and girls in the Martimes will try 
to get those results by turning over new 
contacts for their organizers to inves- 
tigate and shortly we hope to build a 
large enough local to put on its own 
business agents to assist the campaign.” 

Kensit also reported that the provin- 
cial Labor Relations Board has certified 
Local 1065 as the representative of 20 
employees of the Barnaby Grocery Store 
at Lewisville, a suburb of Moncton, N.B. 

As soon as the Labor Board informed 
the Barnaby management that the union 
had applied for certification, Barnaby's 
fired eight employees and tried to sell 
the store. 

“The union still has an injunction 
against the company so that employees 
may not be fired for joining the union,” 
Kensit said. “‘The company has now sold 
out to another grocery wholesaler in an 
attempt to evade the injunction, but the 
union has the employees of the new em- 
ployer organized, and application in the 
name of Atlantic Foods Ltd., the new 
owner, is now before the Board.” 


At the same time the union is pressing 


5-Day Week Back 
At Ideal Dairy 
In Oshawa, Ont. 


OSHAWA, Ont.—Local 440 has 
negotiated a one-year contract for 
24 employees of the Ideal Diary Ltd. 
here, Local Dir. Gordon Reekie re- 
ported. 

The agreement, signed May 18, pro- 
vides a $30 weekly ‘base for routemen 
and seven percent commission plus 1 
cents for each unit over 2,500 weekly. 
Routes consist of about 3,000 units de- 
livered weekly, Reekie said. Wages for 
plant employees will range from $70 to 
$80 weekly. 

_ The contract is retroactive to Feb. 1. 


The dairy also agreed to re-institute a 
five-day work week. 

“In the past two years this dairy has 
changed from bottles to paper,” Reekie 
said, “and at one time the dairy was on 
an every-other-day delivery system. The 
union is against this system as it leads 
to layoffs of employees because of the 
doubling-up of routes. 

“After long negotiations, Ideal has 
agreed to drop Wednesday and Sunday 
deliveries, going back to a five-day 
delivery week.” 

In addition the contract provides that 
the company will pay all welfare costs, 
including medical, surgical, hospitaliza- 
tion and life insurance premiums and 
the cost of the sick benefits; eight paid 
holidays and a pension plan. 

The vacation schedule has been im- 
proved to give two weeks of vacation 
after two years of service, three weeks 
after 124%4 years and four weeks after 20 
years. 

The negotiating committee was com- 
posed of Walter English, chairman; 
Frank Mitchell, Albert Liebregts and 
Alex Paterson, Local 440 business agent. 





its case in the Supreme Court against 
the company, claiming damages for the 
dismissal of the eight employees and 
court costs. The case represents the first 
time in New Brunswick that a union has 
claimed damages from an employer for 
his actions in an organizing drive. 


While the union was organizing Bar- 
naby’s, the Jackson Foodmarket of River- 
ville, another Moncton suburb, tried to 
interfere on behalf of Barnaby’s man- 
agement. 


“We thought it was in good taste to 
oblige Jackson’s so we organized the 
store,” Kensit said. 


The provincial Board certified Local 
1065 as the bargaining agent for the 
seven Jackson employees May 26. 

“Now Jackson’s is really involved and 
it could not happen to a better store,” 
Kensit said. 


No Progress at Jacobson’s 

Little progress toward a contract has 
been made between 24 members of Local 
1098 and Jacobson’s Department Store 
in Dartmouth, N.S., Kensit said. 

The store and office employees were 
the first organized by Local 1098, the 
RWDSU'’s new local in Nova Scotia. 

The company has offered no union 
security provisions, no welfare benefits 
and a $25 guarantee for a 40-hour work 
week. 




















30 at Sarnia Hotel Strike 
To End Year-Long Stall 


SARNIA, Ont.— Thirty Local 448 members employed at the Guildwood 
Inn here are striking for a contract, RWDSU Ontario Supervisor Hugh 
Buchanan reported. The workers walked out May 11 after a year-long stall 


by the management. 


“Negotiations started in 1960," Bucha- 
nan said, “and throughout all phases of 
the negotiations and the conciliation pro- 
cedure the company’s attitude was ‘strike 
and be damned.’” 


Int’l Rep. Don Collins, who is in charge 
of the strike, said that wages at the hotel 
range from $68 weekly for bartenders 
down to $51 for waiters, while waitresses 
get 80 cents an hour. 

A conciliation board majority recom- 
mended a three-year contract, retro- 
active to Jan. 1, with the hotel manage- 
ment paying the full cost of the union's 
proposed welfare plan as the first year's 
increase and a $1.50 wage boost each of 
the following two years. 

“The company refused to heed the 
board’s recommendations and instead is 
using every trick in the book to destroy 
the strike,” Buchanan said. “The com- 
pany has gotten an injunction limiting 
the number of pickets and is now openly 
bragging that it can destroy the union.” 

Buchanan has appealed to all RWDSU 
locals in Ontario for support for the 
Local 448 members. 


Gable Heads ‘467 
In Winnipeg, Man. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Local 467 elected 
W. Gabel president at its annual meet- 
ing, Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert reported. 
The local also named A. J. Duhamel 
vice-president; T. Onetera, secretary- 
treasurer; M. Horaski, recording secre- 
tary; and P. Wiebe, warden. The local 
also passed a revised set of by-laws at 
the meeting. 

The Hudson's Bay Co. restaurant unit 
of Local 468 has selected W. Leask as 
chairman; F. Jackson, vice-chairman; 
Millie Smith, secretary, and G. Siderow, 
warden. The grievance and negotiating 
committee will consist of Leask, Jack- 
son, J. Harris, B. McMillan and Sisters E. 
Bowcott, J. Berrard, M. Keillor, J. By- 
water, C. Mazur, M. Gauthier, M. Smith 
and M. High. 

Local 469’s Western Grocers unit has 
named T. Kreis president; R. Marshall, 
vice-president; A. Kreis, secretary, and 
F. Hopwood, warden. 


UNEMPLOYMENT HIGH DESPITE NEW JOBS: 


By JOHN BREWIN 
Ottawa CPA Correspondent 


OTTAWA (CPA)—The hopes and fears of the next 
year for Canada’s jobless were well illustrated in the 
April employment statistics released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Here’s what happened between March and April, 1961: 


© In one month 87,000 new people entered the labor force 
looking for jobs. 


© 170,000 new jobs opened up as winter weather ended 
and production picked up. 


® The jobless lines were shortened by 83,000. 


© 622,000 still remain without jobs. More than half, 329.- 
000, have been jobless for more than four months. 


_The government’s hope is that the recession is over and. 
as in April, many new jobs will become available each month 
to eat away at the long lines of unemployed. 


The government’s fear is that the rapid increase in the 
labor force will take up too many of the new jobs and the 
high percentage of unemployed will remain despite the ap- 
parent boom. The government is afraid that the rise in em- 
rp gag is largely seasonal, but the growth of the labor force 
S not. 


A 1.3 percent rise in the labor force in one month plays 
havoc with the nation’s effort to end unemployment. And im- 
migration is not to blame, say labor economists. The war- 
time boom in babies is now becoming a boom in young adults, 
looking for work, or in young students clamoring for space 
in already overcrowded schools. 


The March-April jump in jobs available will probably be 
the biggest of the year. Yet half of those jobs were taken up 
in the increase in new workers: What can we expect in the 
months ahead? 


“The chances are,” one economist said, “that production 
will rise this year primarily because U.S. production is rising. 
However, this could leave us with continuing high unemploy- 
ment for two reasons. The reasons he cited: 


1. A rise in production won’t necessarily mean a sub- 


stantial increase in jobs available. Canada has much unused 
productive capacity and industry won’t have to recall many 
workers to fill the increased orders. 


2. The sharp rise in the labor force means we have to 
do far more than usual to begin breaking down the backlog 
of unemployment from the recent recession. 


A close look at the employment statistics for April shows 
that the gains aren't enough to bring down unemployment 
totals substantially. Despite an increase of about 50,000 in 
construction employment—one of the biggest jumps in the 
month—total employment in the construction industry was 
still not up to the levels of April 1960. Employment was still 
lagging in forestry, mining and transportation, and, although 
some recovery was made, last year’s levels have still not been 
reached in manufacturing and trade. Only the service indus- 
tries were well ahead of 1960. 


A glance at the pattern in each region of Canada reveals 
how far employment is falling behind the growth of the 
labor force. British Columbia is the most striking example. 
Between April 1959, and April 1961, a two-year period, 26,000 
new people were added to the labor force. Yet only 2,000 new 
jobs were created. The result—a 24,000 increase in unemploy- 
ment in the west coast province. 


In the Atlantic provinces 17,000 new jobs were available, 
but 31,000 new workers were also. The result—a 14,000 jump 
in unemployment. Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie provinces 
had the same experience. In Quebec, new jobs reached oniy 
50 percent of the increase in the labor force and unemploy- 
ment has grown by 43,000 in the province. 


Ontario’s jobless have added to their numbers despite 
75,000 new jobs. Why?—because the labor force increased by 
117,000, leaving 42,000 more without work. On the prairies, 
39,000 new jobs opened up, but 71,000 new people were look- 
ing for work. saz 


Have you ever watched a log rolling contest? That is 
what Canada is engaged in at this very moment. We have 
to run like the blazes just to stay in the same spot. The trouble 
is we haven’t been running fast enough and we may very well 
fall backwards into the foaming brine. 
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Health Care for 

Elderly Americans 
Through Social Security 
Faces Tough Fight 


There are a good many conservatives who like to pretend that 
the Kennedy Administration proposal for medical aid to the aged 
through Social Security is dead this year. 

There are, on the other hand, strong liberal and labor groups 
that are just as determined that the measure will not be put off 
until next year but will be acted upon before the present session of 
Congress is over. 

The Kennedy Administration has been giving strong signs that it 
takes the liberal-labor position and that it is not to be fobbed off by 
the combined maneuvers of the conservative Democrats within its 
own ranks and their historic allies, the conservative Republicans, to 
kill the bill once again. In fact, Welfare Secretary Abraham Ribicoff 
is ready to take to TV to debate the question. 

Since the battle of last year when the conservative groups in 
Congress proved too strong for the liberals, several things have hap- 
pened. It is true that the liberal ranks were somewhat thinned by 
the 1960 election. But more importantly, we now have a President 
who will sign a strong Social Security oriented measure, instead of 
vetoing it, as President Eisenhower had threatened. In addition, we 
have had some experience with the “sop” bill that was passed by the 
86th Congress with the strong support of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

This was the Kerr-Mills law that the conservatives told us was 
what we needed to solve the problem of the aged who needed medical 
help. The rest would be taken care of through voluntary insurance 
systems. Essentially the Kerr-Mills medical aid compromise was a 
public assistance bill, and not the insurance type bill that organized 
labor and liberals want. 

Known as Public Law 86-778, it provides Federal aid to the states 
for the needy on relief and authorizes Federal grants to aid those 
aged who are not on public relief but have such small incomes and 
resources that they cannot pay for the medical services they may 
need. There is, of course, as the conservatives insisted upon, a “means” 
test to determine whether an aged person is too rich to be helped. 

How successful has the Kerr-Mills approach been? 

The record is dismal. 

From the very first a number of states showed clearly that they 
were opposed to it. Some states didn’t have the money with which 
to match the Federal grants. In other states there were conflicts be- 
tween local and Federal laws. In still other states the “means” test 
was completely unacceptable, notably in New York, where Republican 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller said bluntly: 

“Frankly, I do not regard it as any real solution to the great 
human problem of assuring that the nation’s senior citizens have 
adequate health insurance.” 

Among the states that did participate under the Kerr-Mills pro- 

gram was Kentucky. Recently the Louisville Courier-Journal gave an 
account of what has happened in that State. 
. The paper reported that the Kentucky Legislature authorized 
the expenditure of about $2,500,000 to finance Kentucky’s share of 
the program for a year and a half. The Federal Government matched 
this to the extent of about $9,000,000. 

This was supposed to provide a minimum of medical care for 
about 144,000 aged Kentuckians dependent upon public assistance 
and for about 87,000 whose incomes are low enough to qualify them 
for aid. 

The program was restricted to those not on relief whose incomes 
are under $1,000 for a single person and $1,500 for a married couple 
and with liquid assets of less than $500 for a single person and $750 
for a married couple. These, and people on relief, are eligible for aid 
in “emergency, life-endangering and acute” conditions. The total of 
this aid may be two visits in any one month from a physician, three 
days of hospital care at one time and a total] of $24 in emergency 
dental care in any one year. 

What has been the result? 

The newspaper reports that most public discussion of the pro- 
gram has been devoted to squabbles over fee schedules for doctors, 
dentists and druggists. Although the program was set up to spend 
$300,000 a month, its total outlay for the first three months was a 
pitiful $26,277. You can, of course pretend that the reason for this 
is that the need is not there, but the Courier-Journal had its own ex- 
planation. 

“In other words,” it said, “old people, on and off relief, are either 
so baffled by the requirements set out or so repelled by the elaborate 
financial disclosures needed that they prefer to struggle on as before 
rather than _try to figure out who pays for what, and when they 
might be considered sick enough to qualify.” 


(See next two pages for a point-by-point analysis of the American 
Medical Association’s arguments against health care for the aged under the 
Social Security system.) 
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Misleading Ads 
On Health Care 
Are Answered 


By a Senator 


At right is a reproduction of part of an advertisement that ap- 
peared last month in newspapers all over the country. 
were prepared and paid for by the American Medical Association as 
part of its massive campaign against health care for the aged through 


Senator Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico, co-sponsor of the 
health care bill, answered the AMA ina speech on the Senate floor. 
Reprinted below are excerpts from Sen. Anderson’s spech. 


These ads 











By CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


U.S. Senator, New Mexico 


There has been some speculation in the press 
that there will be no effort in this session of 
Congress to get action on President Kennedy’s 
program of health care for the aged. 


As a sponsor of S. 909—a measure to provide 
for such care for millions of Americans through 
social security and the railroad retirement sys- 
tems—let me say that I believe the speculation 
is in error. Neither the Administration nor the 
supporters of this proposal in the Senate are 
shelving their interest in the health of our eld- 
erly until next year. We are going to move for- 
ward to achieve a program that grows more 
urgently needed with each passing day. 


And it is apparent that the enemies of the 
health security plan are not diminishing their 
traditional opposition to social security, and 
specifically the plan embodied in S. 909. 


I am referring to the propaganda campaign 
lauched by the American Medical Association to 
sell Americans on the idea that this program “is 
bad for the nation.” 


I have here a copy of one such advertisement. 
The press of this country has made a deliberate 
effort to deny its space to false advertising. In 
the light of that desirable objective, it would be 
well to consider the AMA’s ad because it goes 
beyond exaggeration—it is deliberately false. 


In remarking on the attitude of the American 
Medical Association I am in no way intending a 
criticism of Americans who have provided this 
nation with very significant achievements in the 
field of health. I have the highest respect for 
the medical profession in this country; for the 
great scientific advances which have lengthened 
the lives of our people; and for the selfless and 
dedicated service which so many doctors devote 


to the relief of human suffering. Let me say, too, 
that my feeling is that organized medicine does 
not speak for all physicians and all persons con- 
nected with the healing arts. 


An example of this is the statement of Dr. 
Samuel Standard, associate professor of clinical 
surgery at New York University. This physician 
declared on February 26: 

“When the American Medical Association leaves 
medicine and enters into the field of economics, 
politics, and general sociology, our paths of think- 
ing diverge. I cannot agree with the AMA’s insistence 
that, despite the advances in the science of medicine, 
the methods by which it shall be distributed to so- 
ciety’s needs must remain unchanged.” 

It is important that we cut through the fog of 
sloganeering, scare words, exaggeration, and mis- 
leading statements of the AMA's expensive pub- 
lic relations campaign so that the American peo- 
ple might have the truth—so that they might 
make their judgments on the basis of fact rather 
than fiction. That is my purpose today because 
these ads are only the beginning. If there is any- 
thing we can learn from past performances by 
the AMA—in attacking the original social secu- 
rity legislation, in opposing the extension of so- 
cial security benefits to the permanently and 
totally disabled, in condemning the use of Fed- 
eral funds to support state agencies working to 
reduce the maternal death rate—yes, even in 
opposing private, voluntary programs of health 
insurance in the 1930’s and early 1940’s—the les- 
son is that this propaganda campaign is going 
to gain momentum. 

I tell my colleagues this because the AMA’s ad 
urged readers to write to their Senators and 
Representatives to protest the health-care legis- 
lation. 

My bill, says the AMA, is socialized medicine— 
whatever that means—because; and I quote: 

“It would establish a compulsory health-care pro- 


gram for everyone covered by social security regard- 
less of need.” 


Does my bill provide a health-care program at 
all? 

Of course not. It provides for the payment of 
certain bills that result from illness. The care 
which produces those bills will be provided by 
the same people, in the same way, as it has al- 
ways been. 

Does my proposal undertake to include—even 
on a bill-payment basis—everyone covered by so- 
cial security? 

Of course not. It offers benefits only to those 
who are aged 65 or over. 

Let me say a word or two about the adjective 
compulsory, which the AMA invariably has print- 
ed in large, capital letters. 

One thing, and only one, is compulsory about 
my program. That is the tiny increase in social 
security taxes—$12.50 a year at most—required 
to finance it. 


I acknowledge that the AMA has been very 
consistent in this issue. They have never liked 
any part of the social security program—old-age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, disability 
benefits, or even the tiny death benefit. They 
have succeeded in protecting their self-employed 
members from any danger of taking part in so- 
cial security or being corrupted by its safeguards. 

Thanks to the AMA, the aged and infirm doc- 
tor, when he can no longer put a stethoscope to 
a patient’s chest, runs no risk of collecting a 
modest monthly stipend from Federal old-age 
insurance. He has the blessed freedom of be- 
coming a public charge. So does the widow with 
young children whose doctor husband died in 
the prime of life. 

However, nearly everyone else in America dis- 
agrees with the AMA about social security. Near- 
ly everyone else not only accepts, but is positive- 
ly enthusiastic about this Federal insurance 
plan. Yes, it costs money; but the few dollars in- 
vested each working year have given the aver- 

(Continued on Next Page) , 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


age American a new and infinitely happier at- 
titude toward old age and retirement. 


But let us return to the AMA advertisement. 


@ The AMA article says that enactment of 
the proposal would “socialize the free 
practice of medicine.” 


This statement is as far-fetched as were simi- 
lar resounding slogans that the AMA used in 
fighting the disability “freeze” and the disability 
insurance benefits legislation. Social medicine 
involves Government ownership and control of 
hospitals and the other health facilities in the 
country. Under socialized medicine, physicians, 
nurses, and other health personnel are employ- 
ed by or work under the control of the govern- 
ment. The health insurance program, on the 
other hand, would only be a program like Blue 
Cross for insuring against certain health costs— 
for the most part hospital costs. 


In rationalizing its assertion, the article states 
that the proposal would lead to government con- 
trol, “because only those hospitals agreeing to 
abide by rules and regulations he—the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare—sets down 
would be available to patients.” It is true, of 
course, that the Anderson-King bills provide 
that, as a condition for participation in the 
proposed program, hospitals would have to meet 
a definition of a “hospital” and be free of health 
and safety hazards. The states, which are, of 
course, already responsible for seeing that hos- 
Ppitals meet similar requirements, would apply 
the applicable provisions of law and regulations 
and determine whether a hospital satisfies these 
requirements and is eligible to participate in the 
program. It is difficult to understand how the 
precautions the bills take against payment for 
substandard care would in any way socialize the 
free practice of medicine. Rather, it would seem 
that these safeguards would tend to support the 
activities of the professional organizations, in- 
cluding the A.M.A., which are interested in up- 
grading the quality of health care. 


The AMA article also states that the Anderson- 
King bills would “empower the HEW Secretary 
to interfere with hospital operations” through 
the setting of reasonable charges. 


This is sheer nonsense. Putting aside the dif- 
ference in the method of collecting contributions 
and the deductible, what is proposed by the An- 
derson-King bills is very much like what Blue 
Cross plans have been doing for many years; 
that is, paying hospital bills on a reasonable cost 
basis without meddling in hospital operations. 
But for the deductible amounts provided in the 
Anderson-King proposal, the health insurance 
program would be carried out in virtually the 
same manner as the existing Blue Cross pro- 
grams. 


If government aid for financing health cost 
for the aged is needed, as the AMA admits, it is 
likely that no other form of aid poses less of a 
threat of interference with hospitals and their 
patients than does the social insurance mecha- 
nism. The use of the public assistance mecha- 
nism, which depends on general revenue financ- 
ing, involves the greater risk of inadequate 
financing, of curtailing payment to hospitals, 
and of interference with hospital management 
in an effort to cut down costs. 


@ The AMA article says the deductible amount 
on hospital payments under the Anderson- 
King bills is a cruel jest. 


A deductible provision is, of course, a common 
feature in health insurance plans. While a deduc- 
tible provision has obvious disadvantages, it 
helps keep benefit costs low and it acts as a safe- 
guard against the unnecessary use of hospital 
facilities. It is probably better in a program of 
this kind to take the conservative course—and 
a deductible provision is in line with this con- 
servatism. Of course, most beneficiaries will be 
able to pay even the maximum deductible of $90 
when there is a hospital stay running 9 days or 
longer. The big problem is the inability of the 
aged to pay the hospital bills of hundreds of 
dollars when a hospital stay is this long. 


June 4, 1961 


Senator Anderson Answers the AMA’s Arguments 


@ The AMA article says that the Anderson- 
King proposal “would restrict benefits to 
hospitalization, nursing homes, and home 
nursing care. . .” 2 


The Anderson-King proposal is designed to 
prevent medical indigency for the great majority 
of the aged at the lowest possible cost through 
social insurance. Since an overwhelming burden 
is placed upon aged persons requiring in-patient 
hospital care, it is reasonable that hospital serv- 
ices and economical substitutes for hospital care 
should be the proper point of concentration for 
a conservative insurance program such as the 
Anderson-King bills . Also, hospitaliza- 
tion insurance is the area of health insurance in 
which there is most experience in this country— 
experience which will be used in administering 
the proposed insurance program in the fashion 
with which most hospitals are now familiar. 


It is expected that once the largest health 
costs are met through social insurance, most 
beneficiaries will be able to afford to purchase 
supplemental protection—against the cost of 
physicians’ services, drugs, and so forth—through 
Blue Shield plans and from private carriers. 
Thus, social insurance in combination with 
private insurance can enable the great majority 
of the people of this country to remain in- 
dependent in old age, even in the face of an ex- 
pensive illness. 


@ The AMA says that the “States are moving 
ahead with surprising swiftness” in adopt- 
ing medical assistance for the aged pro- 
grams. 


The article correctly states that at the time 
of writing there were Kerr-Mills programs func- 
tioning in six states and two U.S. possessions. 
Apparently because this correct and factual 
statement is hardly in line with the impression 
of surprising swiftness and speedy action that 
the AMA is trying to create, their subsequent 
articles in the AMA News and their full-page 
newspaper advertisement of April 19 shift to an 
entirely new usage of the term, “the Kerr-Mills 
law.” The advertisement says that the Kerr-Mills 
law “is now being put into operation in 46 states.” 


In mid-March six states and two possessions 
were operating medical assistance for the aged 
programs—Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, Washington, West Virginia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. New York initiated 
its program April 1. Of the 45 jurisdictions that 
do not have medical assistance for the aged pro- 
grams, 5 have enabling legislation. These states 
are: Arkansas, Idaho, North Dakota, Tennessee, 
and Utah. In Georgia enabling legislation was 
passed but no appropriation made. 


In 16 other states, medical assistance for the 
aged enabling legislation has been introduced. 
Of course, it is a long haul between the intro- 
duction of a bill and its enactment and state 
legislatures are reaching their dates for adjourn- 
ment. Only eight states report that they expect 
to have a program by the end of 1961. In eight 
other states it is reported that there is a pos- 
sibility that a medical assistance for the aged 
measure could be introduced. Maryland is pro- 
ceeding to implement a medical assistance for 
the aged program without legislation. New Mex- 
ico of course had planned to establish a medical 
assistance for the aged program without recourse 
to special authorizing legislation, and had even 
submitted a plan for approval, but its request 
for an appropriation to support the plan was 
not acted on by the state legislature. 


Thus, only seven states and two possessions 
actually have medical assistance for the aged 
programs in operation and only six other states 
have moved ahead to the point where a medical 
assistance for the aged program is beginning to 
take shape. For the great majority of the other 
31 jurisdictions, the prospects for a medical as- 
sistance for the aged program are not very en- 
couraging. 


The only reasonable conclusion to which one 
can come about the medical assistance‘for the 
aged action thus far is that very generous Fed- 
eral grants are being lost and the medical needs 
of many aged are not being met. 


@ The AMA article says social security is 
“not insurance.” 


As the AMA says, the Supreme Court has 





stated that “social security contributions are 
taxes and not insurance premiums.” It has al- 
ways been recognized that the contributions are 
taxes. What the AMA fails to mention is that 
the Supreme Court has also pointed out: 


“The social security system may be accurately 
described as a form of social insurance.” 


The AMA article says the proposed health in- 
surance program.would not be insurance because 
those who would benefit from it “right now” 
would not have “paid a penny of taxes for this 


purpose.” In a social insurance program, it is 
very important to give full protection to those 
who had béen insured under the program prior 
to their retirement and to the dependents of 
these workers. The only alternative is to leave 
urgent problems of dependency untouched for 
decades after each improvement is made in the 
social security program. Thus, from time to time 
benefits have been increased, and the increases 
have been given to those already on the rolls 
even though they have not paid any additional 
taxes. 


An even clearer example of this feature of so- 
cial insurance is that when disability benefits 
were provided and were financed through con- 
tributions paid into a separate trust fund, these 
benefits were made payable to the entire back- 
log of people who met the work, or insured status, 
requirements at the time they became disabled, 
even though that time was many years before 
the disability insurance trust fund came into 
existence. 


In the future, of course, when all covered work- 
ers have had an opportunity to contribute to 
the program throughout their working life, health 
insurance benefits—like the present retirement 
benefits—would be payable only when the work- 
er has contributed to the program for at least 
10 years. 


@ The AMA article says that “the Trust Fuhd 
has been running in the red since 1957 and 
further obligations could bankrupt it.” 


The fact that benefit payments have exceeded 
the income of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund during three of the 24 years of the 
trust fund’s existence—1957-59 but not 1960— 
is not indicative of financial weakness. As of the 
end of 1960, this trust fund had a balance of 
$20.3 billion, and the fund is expected to grow 
far larger in the future. In the latest report on 
the trust fund by its Board of Trustees it is 
estimated that, under present law, income (in- 
cluding interest) will exceed outgo in all years 
in the foreseeable future except 1962 and that 
the assets in the trust fund will exceed $46 bil- 
lion in 1970. It is estimated that by 1975 the 
assets of the trust fund will be nearly $85 billion. 


The soundness of the existing program has 
been reaffirmed time and again by the experts 
in the field of social insurance. A study of the 
financing of the program was made in 1958 by 
the Advisory Council on Social Security Financ- 
ing, which included outstanding nongovern- 
mental experts in various aspects of social in- 
surance. The Council stated as its major find- 
ing: 

“The method of financing the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program is sound, and, based 
on the best estimates available, the contribution 
schedule now in the law makes adequate provision 
for meeting both short-range and long-range costs.” 


The dismal prophecies of the opponents of 
health security for the aged through social 
security have a familiar ring. In the same tones 
of gloom and doom a quarter century ago, the 
enemies of the original social security legisla- 
tion forecast the end of capitalism and the 
decline of the republic if the program became 
law. 


Representative Robert F. Rich predicted in 
1935 that social security is “going to wreck the 
nation as sure as the sunrise tomorrow morn- 
ing.” Well, the sun still rises in the morning and 
the nation still stands strong and confident. 


During the presidential campaign of 1936, the 
Republican National Committee—no doubt a lit- 
tle overheated by a warm election contest—told 
everyone that they would no longer have names, 
“Just a New Deal number” under social security. 


Well, we have been proceeding under that law 
for a quarter of a century, and I ask you, has it 
happened? Do you have only a number, or do 
you still have your name? 











To the Editor: 

After simmering down I want to tell 
of my experience with chiropractic. In 
the early 1920’s I suffered with a back- 
ache that my medical doctor could only 
rub with ointment and treat with a heat 
lamp several times a week. After many 
such treatments he decided I would have 
to go to a specialist and have a brace 
made to wear the rest of my life. In- 
stead I took several adjustments from a 
chiropractor and in nearly forty years 
have had no trouble with my back. 

I made the mistake of associating chi- 
ropractic only with a lame back. In Oc- 
tober 1953 I had a heart attack while 
doctoring with an MD. Angina pectoris, 
he said. After 19 days in the hospital 
any many more in bed at home, I was 
allowed to get up. After a while I could 
ride in the car but could not drive it. 
I was advised to sell my house and acre 
of ground, as I could never work again, 
not even take care of the home and 
yard. By selling my wholesale milk route, 
I was done for as far as work was con- 
cerned. I kept the home but sold the 
business and loafed for 18 months. But 
before the 18 months were up I went 
again to chiropractor. My MD could not 
‘understand my improvement. 

I then started to work again and have 
now been working for over six years. 
My MD died about four years ago in the 
recovery room after heart surgery. In- 
cidently, I have all these years, after 
working 40 hours a week, cut the grass 
on an acre of ground. This week besides 
cutting the grass, I hoed four rows of 
asparagus each 60 feet long, dug a strip 
eight feet wide around 31 peony bushes 
and a row of tulips over 100 feet long. 
I have fruit trees, shrubs, and roses to 
care for too. 

Pretty good, don’t you think, for a 
condemned man 63 years old with a 
“bad” heart? Thanks to chiropractic. 

I hope you can print this to encourage 
some poor soul you may have dishearten- 
ed with that ugly debased article titled 
“Chiropractic—Cure-all or Curse?”. And 
please stick to our labor business which 
I hope you know more about. 

BERT RISKEDAHL, Pres. Local 976 
Ottawa, Illinois 
To the Editor: 

In The Record of May 7 you ran an 
article under the héading “Chiropractic 
—Cure-all or Curse?” I presume that 
the American Medical Association paid 
you a very satisfactory amount for that 
piece of propaganda literature. They are 
getting very desperate indeed. 

Did you. inquire as to the reason that 
almost 50% of the sick people go to a 
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chiropractor? After many months or 
years of trips to medical doctors they go 
as a last resort to chiropractors to get 
well. They then tell all of their friends 
about the wonderful man who they went 
to, and how they were helped to recovery 
by his adjustments. 

Dr. Leo Spears’ Chiropatric Hospital 
and Sanitarium in Denver, Colorado, has 
turned out thousands of patients who got 
well, from not only cancer, arthritis, 
diabetes, heart disease and polio, -but 
scores of other so-called “‘incurable” dis- 
eases. Why not take a trip over there 
and get a first hand investigation of 
their methods? If your trip proved that 
this ad was false, then print an answer 
based on your findings. 

The book “Live Food Juices” by Dr. 
H. E. Kirschner states, “In most cases, 
disease is a sympton of malnutrition; 
supply the body with an ample supply of 
the proper nourishment and the symp- 
tom disapears.”” For over 25 years, Dr. 
R. D. Pope and Dr. N. W. Walker of 
Phoenix, Arizona, have been helping peo- 
ple back to good health, from all of these 
“incurable diseases,” through intelligent 
use of raw juices of fruits and vegetables. 
The medical doctor has found cancer an 
incurable disease ONLY because it was 
more profitable to do so. 

I have gone to a chiropractor for my 
health problems since I was 19 years of 
age. I am 68 now. I have raised three 
families the chiropractic way. I have seen 
a woman who had a stroke, her right 
side was completely paralyzed, tongue 
swollen, right side of her face distorted, 
unable to speak, go to an MD and be 
told he could not do her any good, 
to go home and stay in bed. I took this 
woman to a chiropractor and she got 
about four adjustments. In two weeks 
she was completely recovered. I have 
seen a woman whom we had to carry 
into the chiropractor’s office. One toe 
was paralyzed, she had sciatica, but since 
she had been in a bad condition for a 
period of time, it took a few weeks for 
her to recover, but she did. 

You state that the chiropactor has no 
opportunity to work on patients. I have 
been to the Palmer School in Davenport, 
Iowa. There are always indigent patients 
who have come to the hospital for free 
treatment. The students first work on 
each other. They do dissecting work, as 
I have seen in the National College of 
Chiropractic in Chicago. I saw the room 
where the cadavers were floating in the 
tank. Your whole article was false. 

Mr. Editor, if I read the regular papers, 
I do not expect the truth. But I do ex- 
pect it from a union paper. So please 
investigate the facts before you print 
another stupid, false article as the one 
mentioned. 

EARL GALBREATH 
Detroit, Michigan 
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In Defense of Article 
Criticizing Chiropractic 


To the Editor: 


I am sure that many readers of The 
Record share with me a feeling of grati- 
tude for your article “Chiropractic: Cure- 
all or Curse?” I’ve noticed the splurge 
of letters from supporters of chiropractic, 
but that doesn’t mean that most people 
believe in medical cults—they don’t, 
thank the Lord. 

Sure, chiropractors can claim cures in 
certain instances. So can naturopaths 
(health food advocates), homeopaths, 
faith healers and even witch doctors. 
The power of belief has always been able 
to work a certain number of “miraculous 
cures.” But any so-called scientific meth- 
od of healing has to be able to stand the 
test of fair and objective testing under 
scientific systems of control which will 
prove or disprove a given theory. Under 
such tests, chiropractic and other cults 
all fail. 

The proposition that any single ““meth- 
od” can cure all ailments—in this case 
manipulation of the spinal column—is 
absurd on its face, and can harm a pa- 
tient whose, problem may be a blood dis- 
ease or virus. 

May I suggest that you keep up the 
good work and debunk some of the other 
medica] cults which cost the American 
people billions of dollars a year, and in 
many instances prevent the patient from 


obtaining needed and timely medical 
care. ~- 
GEORGE KRAMER 
Newark, N. J. 





‘Shocked’ at Article 
On Civil War Fete 


To the Editor: 


Your article on Gadsden’s Civil War 
Centennial celebration came as some- 
what of a shock to me particularly be- 
cause of its timing. With Alabama in 
the headlines for its terrible treatment 
of the Freedom Riders, it is ironic that 
union members were joining with others 
in the community to celebrate a Con- 
federate victory 


I realize that Alabamans are proud of 
their heritage and the part that their 
ancestors played in the Civil War, and 
that they have a right to celebrate these 
historic events. And I also realize that 
The Record has a responsibility to its 
members in the South to report these 
occasions. But I hope that some time 
during this Civil War centennial we can 
hear about white Southerners extending 
the hand of friendship and brotherhood 
to Negroes, and fighting for their rights 
as citizens and human beings. That would 





be the best kind of celebration of the 
Centennial. 
WILLIAM B. RODGERS 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Decries U. S. Support 
For Franco of Spain 


To the Editor: 

May I take the liberty and add a smal! 
postseript to the article especially writ- 
ten for The Record by Pascual Tomas, 





” the Becretary-General of the Union of 


Spanish Workers in Exile, “The Spanish 
Tragedy.” 


I hope all of us know dictator Franco 
was brought into power by Mussolini and 
Hitler. Thousands upon thousands of lives 
have been lost in the resistance against 
him and his fascist cohorts. Our neut- 
rality policy did not help the Spanish 
people-in their struggle. When Franco 
became dictator the tortures he inflicted 
upon the brave Spanish people surpassed 
those practiced in the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. Countless lives were destroyed. 

Lady Justice must bow her head in 
shame because of our support of Franco, 
for whatever reason it may be. 

KATIA SPELOTTI 
Forest Hills, New York 


Praises, Criticizes 
‘Record’ Features 


To the Editor: 

I was wondering about the publicity 
given to the Civil War Centennial and 
the part played in it by union members. 
Doesn’t this hinder the fight for civil 
rights for Negroes and their organization 
into the ranks of labor? I don’t think The 
Record is performing a service in this 
respect. 

However, while I'm at it, I must say 
that The Record is doing a fine job in 
“The Floor is Open for Discussion.” 
When unpopular opinions, such as that 
on socialism, are printed, it is sign of 
health. Also articles such as the one on 
Franco. 

RUBIN LISHINSKY 
Brooklyn, N. ¥: 


‘Record’ Welcomed 
Into His Home 


To the Editor: 

I have been meaning to write this 
letter for many a month, to say that The 
Record is welcomed into our home by 
my wife and I every time it arrives. Your 
articles are interesting and provocative, 
and I enjoy the debates in the letters 
from readers. 





ARNOLD RASKER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVICE ON SUMMER EATING HABITS | 


Prepared edical Department 
Health Insurance Plan so Greater New York (HIP) 


For many people summertime offers a real 
opportunity to diet a little more “painlessly,” 
and begin to make changes in eating habits. 


excess heat. 


The reasons are easy to see. Hot weather 


seems to make us less interested in food, and 
the kind of foods most people choose are vege- 
tables, fruits and salads that cut calories and 


help reduce poundage. 


However, we do find that a whole school of myth 
and superstition seems to have grown up about sum- 


large meals? 


A. Whether one eats three meals a day or distrib- 
utes the food over several snacks does not have much 
effect on the heat produced in the body. It is what 
one eats that counts, not when one eats. 


mer eating. So we consulted a nutritionist to find out 


what are the most frequent questions she receives. 


Here are her “Q’s” and “A’s”: 


Q. Ts it important to have at least one hot meal 


a day? 


A. No. The meal can come off the stove or from 
the refrigerator but it should contain protein foods 
liks eggs, cheese, meat, fish or poultry. 


Q. Do some foods make people warmer than oth- 


ers? 


others? 


A. Yes. Fruits, vegetables and cereal producis are 
good hot weather foods because they provide energy 
without giving off much waste heat. But these foods 
must be combined with the protein foods for proper 
nourishment, even though the latter produce some 


Q. In hot weather is it more advisable to eat small 
quantities frequently during the day than three 


Q. Are ice cold drinks harmful? 

A. Not if taken slowly. Swirl the drink in the 
mouth for a few seconds before swallowing. A large 
amount of ice cold liquid swallowed quickly may 
produce stomach cramps because the body cannot 
warm up the liquid fast enough. 

Q. Are some liquids more thirst-quenching than 


A. The best thirst quencher is water, Other li- 
quids are thirst quenchers in proportion to the 


amount of water they contain. Sweet drinks are © 
high in calories and are more fattening than cooling. © 

Q. Does liquor cool the body? 

A. The cooling effect of a highball is produced 
by the water and ice, not the alcohol. 

Q. Are hot drinks more cooling than cold drinks? © 

A. No, not in humid weather. The excess perspira- © 
tion produced by hot drinks eannot evaporate and 
therefore has no cooling effect. Evaporation of pers- 
piration is one of the ways the body is cooled. is 

Q. Does the body require more salt in hot weather? |. 

A. People who perspire freely; particularly those © 
who do heavy work, often need to add extra salt to _ 
their food. People with high blood pressure or dis- © 
eases of the heart, kidneys or liver should consult © 
their doctors before increasing their salt usage. ? 
~Q. Should children be coaxed to eat? 

A. No. If small children are listless in hot weather _ 
and refuse to eat, parents should not worry. Plenty 
of liquids, particularly milk and fruit juices, will 





temporarily supply adequate nourishment. A scoop 


of ice cream is equal to two thirds a cup of milk 
and can be eaten when there isn’t much appetite. 
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A Britisher views America... 


By CECIL HARMSWORTH KING 


I thought there were two things that I would 
like to comment on. Time was, believe it or not, 
when the American newspaper led the newspa- 
per world. In the last century, it’s hard to credit 
it, but the rest of the newspaper world looked 
to American names; Pulitzer and Gordon Ben- 
nett were known all over the world and the pro- 
gress of newspaper journalism in this country 
was an inspiration to people in other countries. 
But the last contribution made by the press of 
this country to the world was by Patterson, and 
that was forty years ago. Since then, leadership 
in the newspaper press of the world has passed 
to English papers, the Japanese newspapers, the 
French newspapers, but nothing from the Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

And another thing, it is astonishing to a visitor 
that in this country—which is far ahead of the rest of 
the world in technology and certainly in the front row 
in scientific research—discovery and invention should 
be so backward politically. You are still in the horse and 
buggy stage and that is dangerous not only to you but 
to all of us. I understand there was a timid little 
measure before Congress recently, perhaps it still is, 
arranging for medical benefits to the old and indigent 
and that this has run into a certain amount of op- 
position. 3 

This sort of legislation was introduced to Imperial 
Germany by Prince Bismarck in 1885. It was later taken 
up by that wellknown creeping Socialist, the Emperor 
Fran” Joseph, and I believe introduced into Hungary. 

I don’t mean to suggest that the Americans are the 
only people in the world who are behind the times. In 
our own case, we have a number of Ministers whose 
outlook is derived from the past. Looking at the serious 
expedition (in Suez) through the spectacles of 1905 it 
seemed a shrewd and sensible stroke. Viewed through 
the spectacles of 1956, when it actually took place, it 
was a piece of wild folly. 

The danger of having your domestic politics so com- 
pletely out of date, so that you are still arguing as to 
whether poor people should get the proper education, 
as to whether poor people should get proper medical 
attention, these questions have been solved by the 
world at large some time ago. 

You can remain sunk in the 19th century if you like, 
but it is dangerous, because it leads you to consort with 
other people, other period pieces, like Chiang Kai-Shek, 
Syngman Rhee, General Franco, Mr. Batista, General 
Trujillo, and so on. And then, if you consort with them, 
in due course, you have trouble in Laos and you have 
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trouble in Cuba and you will, before long, have trouble 
in other places. Several other places. 

The Russians are ignorant, clumsy, bloody-minded, 
but they are contemporary; they see 1961 through the 
spectacles of 1961, so that when anything untoward 
occurs, they are usually caught on their right foot, but 
the United States and the western world is not. And 
this is dangerous. You can’t go on losing too many 
rounds in this cold war. But if you continue to view 
international politics from the point of view of some 
of your more reactionary politicians, that is what will 
go on happening to the end of the chapter, until the 
tension between the United States and Russia doesn’t 
matter, because the United States doesn’t matter, and 
the tension will be between Russia and China. And al- 
ready there are signs that the Russians are really more 
bothered about the Chinese than they are about the 
United States. They think in terms of fifty years and 
not of the next election. 

I understand that I’m going to be asked a large num- 
ber of questions and so I think that I had better stop 
talking and sit down and let you ask the questions. 
I hope I gave no offense, but, after all, the President 
of the United States is the inevitable leader of the 
western world and we want to be led in the right 
direction at the right pace. Otherwise, if you come ito 
harm so do we all. 

QUESTION: While we're on that vein, Mr. King, 
how high or low is American prestige abroad at pres- 
ent? 

MR. KING: I think that’s a very unfair question. 
Obviously, after the fiasco in Cuba, it can’t be very 
high. On the other hand, great hopes depend on the 
new president and anybody is allowed a mistake. And 
the fact that it came so early in his period is a great 
point in his favor. After all, he’s a new boy, give him 
a chance, and we all have great hopes and expecta- 
tions. The fact that it's a young man, born in this 
century, who is in charge, instead of all these weary- 
eyed men we've got in Europe from Adenauer to Mac- 
Millan; we have somebody young, vital, who wants to 
do something rather than do nothing and, as I say, 





give him a break and we're all hoping that this is a 
misfortune which will not recur. 


QUESTION: Does the English reading public feel this 
nation is throwing its money away abroad? I refer to 
our national giveaway programs. 

MR. KING: Well, you're asking me about American 
affairs, about which I don’t know enough. But the 
Marshall Plan, which I suppose was a giveaway pro- 
gram, set Europe on its feet and Europe hasn't looked 
back since. It was a very generous and a very wise and 
a highly successful policy. Of course, there are parts 
of the world; I remember I was in Karachi one time 
and I was told that a ship of American wheat had been 
delivered two years before. A third of the cargo was 
immediately put on the black market, and the remain- 
ing two-thirds was still in the ship being eaten by rats. 
The trouble is, in so many parts of the world, you can 
provide the food or whatever it is that’s wanted, but 
the corruption of the local politicians and the lack of 
any distributive system makes it almost impossible to 
get what was given to the people who need it. I think 
that in a good many cases the aid you have given has 
found its way to the wrong people’s pockets. But that 
doesn’t mean to say that you shouldn’t help the back- 
ward countries of the world, it just means that it 
possibly must be done in a different sort of way. 

I think that in the last century it came to be thought 
that citizens of one state should not be allowed to have 
too wide a spread between the poorest and the richest 
and so taxation was brought much more closely to- 
gether; not apparently in Texas, but in most places. 

I think the same is going to happen between coun- 
tries. I don’t think there will be enormously rich and 
enormously poor countries. I think some mechanism 
will be found by which the richest. will not be quite 
so rich and the poorest will be given a reasonable 
standard of living. I hope so. I think the United States 
has worked toward that end generously and I think 
my own country has dragged its feet. 

QUESTION: Now, moving back into politics, do you 
believe that the Kennedy administration and the 
domestic program have begun to give us a contem- 
porary look? 

MR. KING: Certainly not. But he’s trying to get 
from about 1885 to about 1895, which I think is 
splendid. And perhaps in another four years, he will 
have gotten you into the 20th Century. Wasn’t it 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson who forms part of the present 
administration who talked about dragging, I think, the 
Republican party, screaming into the 20th Cen- 
tury? But I think it’s not only the Republican Party 
that needs to be dragged into the 20th Century. 
I think a number of your institutions are in need of 
the same treatment. That was the subject of my few 
remarks at the beg: nning. 
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Reducing Machine 


VER THE YEARS, the United States has is- 
sued patents for many useful devices. Some have 
revolutionized civilization as we know it—the cot- 
ton gin, the sewing machine, the harvester, the 
blast furnace, and others. But along with labor- 
saving devices, industrial equipment and other 
basic patents, our federal government each year 
issues patents for all kind of zany things. Here 
are just a few of these odd-ball inventions: 


If you’ve been racking your brain over a suit- 
able gift for a little ghoul or bogey, stop. It’s been 
invented. 


Legally, it’s called a “Doll for Selectively Ex- 
hibiting Symptoms of Illness.” A patent was ap- 
plied for in 1953. 


With this doll, you can move the limbs to 
stimulate broken bones. Inflate the neck, and the 
poor thing has mumps. Turn a switch, and a 
light inside illuminates pock marks and fever 
rashes. The teeth can be taken out and put back. 
The tongue goes in and out too, and can be 
capped with an unhealthy looking tongue. 


There’s still a ray of hope, fortunately. In the 
doll’s arm or leg, there’s a small hole. That’s 
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where you insert a toy hypodermic needle. 


The inventors, Anita West Bills and Dorothy 
S. Clark of Northbrook, Illinois, don’t mention if 
the doll has a lifetime guarantee. 


Silly and morbid? Or practical and instruc- 
tive? 


Well, up to now the last word in dolls were 
those that shed tears. This new doll really has 
something to cry about. So at least it proves 
again the amazing ingenuity of the human mind. 


Last year, the U.S. Bureau of Patents awarded 
some 50,000 patents—a rate of 1,000 a week, and 
only to those inventions considered novel, use- 
ful and operative. Inventions, like rabbits, seem 
to beget more and more inventions. 


There’s a combination night stick, flashlight 
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Practical joke machine 


and audible alarm, invented by Rubin Duffy 
Lewis of Scarsdale, N.Y., and filed in 1957. Drop 
the thing—or hit somebody over the head with 
it—and the alarm goes off. Ideal for women who 
forget their hatpins. . 
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But this is child’s play compared with the 
combination flashlight, gun, and billy. Not only 
can you crack somebody’s skull with this, but 
you can blind him with tear-gas bullets or 
puncture him with real bullets. It was invented 
in 1949 by two California men, especially for use 
by policemen, guards, and soldiers. 


For spies and saboteurs, there’s the illumi- 
nated message container. Dropped by parachute 
from an airplane, it can easily be spotted by a 
Fifth Columnist on -the ground. 


Its inventor, a patriotic gentleman from Day- 
ton, Ohio, Arnold D. Dirckson by name, generous- 
ly prefaced his 1941 application with: “The in- 
vention described herein may be manufactured 
and used by or for the Goverment for govern- 
mental purposes, without the payment to me of 
any royalty thereon.” 


Among the less serious inventions employing 
batteries have been an illuminated darning ball, 
an illuminated yo-yo, and a child’s teddy bear 
with heater inside. 


In 1911, an Alabama man invented a rocking 
chair aimed at increasing Southern comfort. On 
the bottom it had a fan to keep the air circulat- 
ing. What’s more, as inventor Mike Lutenberger 
pointed out, “Another object of the invention is 
to provide a chair with a cooling chamber in 
which can be stored fruit, bottles of liquid and 
other matter for the convenient use of the oc- 
cupant of the chair.” 


For the utmost comfort in bed, there’s the 
electrical bedbug-exterminator, patented by 
Frank M. Archer of New York in 1898. Quoth the 
inventor: “It consists of electrical devices ap- 
plied to bedsteads in such a manner that cur- 
rents of electricity will be sent through the 
bodies of the bugs, which will either kill them 
or startle them, so they will leave the bed.” 


Another startling device, for women this time, 
is a music box for high heels. A key does the 
winding, the music issues from tiny holes in the 


heel, and she shall have music wherever she 
goes. (The inventor, Annie B. Malone of Twin 
Falls, Ohio, suggests that the holes be concealed 
by rhinestone decorations.) 


Making a woman’s life more pleasant is also 
the aim of illuminated earrings, invented by Eli 
W. Gaffield of Washington, D.C. The bat- 
tery is cleverly disguised behind an attaching 
haircomb and bow. The inventor's enlightening 
explanation: the earrings are “highly decorative.” 
Along similar lines are illuminated compacts, 
illuminated lipsticks, illuminated handbags, il- 
luminated slippers to help you see in the dark, 
and shoe heel that blink as you walk. 

Men, don’t laugh. 


In 1957, application was made to patent a 
condiment holder—a flashlight that could dis- 
pense salt and pepper. The inventor, Dean C. 
Maxey of Roanoke, Va., observed: “Sportsmen, 
motorists, and other persons normally having 
flashlights in their possession often find them- 
selves in need of seasoning for foods.” 


For fishermen, a man from West Virginia has 
come up with a fishing red with portable radio, 
in the handle and the antenna in the rod. “The 
fisherman,” declared inventor John A. Francis, 
“can listen to music, broadcast news, or the like 
while fishing, without disturbing others or the 
fish.” 


The indoorman who loves to read in bed is not 
being overlooked. For him are special spectacles, 
with thin batteries for arms and with small light 
bulbs next to the lenses. He can aim the light 
at whatever he’s reading and not disturb anyone 
who’s sleeping. A well-known variation are those 
spectacles equipped with wipers to defrost fogged 
lenses or remove rainwater. 

Of course, some inventions are meant to be 
amusing. 

Maybe you saw the movie in which comedian 
Lou Costello gets his hand caught in a light 
socket. Later, whenever he holds a light bulb, 
it glows. 





you connect the electrical circuit from outside. 
A metal ring will do it. 


More dated humor was an invention of an 
Ohio man back in 1919—a doormat attached te 
a doll. You wipe your feet on the mat, and the 
doll, dressed like a veteran of the war, salutes 
you “in a snappy and attractive manner.” 


But probably the zaniest invention of all time 
was dreamed up way back in 1908. Instead of a 
battery, it used a generator. The inventor was 
Ulysses S. De Moulin of Greenville, Il. 








_— 


Automatic hat-tipper 


In appearance it was a weight-lifting machine. 
You stood on it, bent over, and pulled at two 
handles to test your strength. 


Imagine your delight when the handles sud- 
denly gave you an electric shock! The imagina- 


[Ong 


tion staggers .. . at the same time a paddle comes 
up and whacks you! 








This alone would have insured immortality for 
Mr. De Moulin. But his ingenuity had not yet 
been exhausted. 


For attached to the paddle was a blank car- 
tridge that exploded upon contact. 


Ulysses S. De Moulin was not unaware of the 
greatness of his invention. One can picture him 
concealing his vanity, restraining his enthusiasm, 
as he writes: 


“A startling effect will obviously be produced 
by the simultaneous operation of the paddle, the 
generator, and the detonator.” 


By comparison, the sick doll and the flash- 
light-gun-billy—not to mention the Gatling ma- 
chine gun and high-powered bazooka—look like 
amateur efforts. 


What wonderful inventions await us in the 
future? 
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—Rcord drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 


: ? 
Why At glle: “Thank you, operator, I'll take the call. Hello? Elaine? Elaine who? 


Oh, Elaine Carter. Why—yes, of course I remember you. Where are 


By JANE GOODSELL you calling from. You are? Yes, that’s only about 80 miles from here. 
; Well, isn’t that nice. You and your husband and all the children, hm? 
I knew you'd see it my way: Of course, we want you to come to see us, and we’ll be delighted to have 


“Honey, I’m delighted you bought yourself a new fishing rod. Of you spend a few days with us. We absolutely insist. Nothing could make 
course, I’m not mad. After all, life isn’t worth living if you can’t be a us happier. Of course, we'll have to double up a bit, but I don’t suppose 
little bit extravagant now and then. Not that I think $49.95 is a lot for you'll mind. There’s just one thing I really feel I ought to tell you. There's 
a@ really good fishing rod. Actually it’s a bargain. And speaking of bar- a lot of scarlet fever going around our neighborhood. Actually, you might 
gains, I happened to run into a terrific one myself yesterday. I saw this’ call it an epidemic. And just a few minutes before you called, our four- 


perfectly marvelous alligator bag for only...” year-old complained of a headache and a sore throat. Of course, it 
* * ° might not be anything at all, but then again-... ” 
“Of course, Mrs. Bixby, I understand perfectly why you can’t serve ° ad * 
on the program committee this year. I realize how busy you must be, “Honey, I know how much you enjoy the Wednesday night fights, 
1€. taking care of three children and a large house. I was talking to Mary and I wouldn’t think of asking you to switch channels just so I can 
wo Hendricks only this morning. You know, she has four children and watch a silly old spectacular. Even if it is supposed to be one of the 


another one on the way. Honestly, I don’t see how she can manage it, best programs of the year, it probably isn’t nearly as good as it’s cracked 
but she’s agreed to be general chairman of the rummage sale this year up to be. So what if it includes some of the biggest names in the enter- 
and you know what a tremendous job that is. Of course, she’s very ef- tainment world? And anyway, I’d hate myself for being so selfish as to 
ficient, and she’s always so eager to do her part in serving the com- make you miss your regular Wednesday night treat, and I don’t believe 
munity...” for a minute that those fights are crooked even.if everybody says so...” 
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Funny Business By Rolfe 
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“1! never feel of mooching at the magazine rack 
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CLASSICAL EXPOSURE: 
Though the Greeks didn’t and 
we do have a word for it, an- 
cient costumes were revealing. 
Using the old excuse to dis- 
play feminine pulchritGde is 
Susi Golgi in Columbia's ‘The 
Warrior Empress.” 


) June 4, 1961 @ 15 




































































Monday, May 29th, was the day; 9:30 p.m. was the 
hour. For 147 RWDSU members, that was the begin- 
ning of a memorable 27 days. 


The Sabena Belgian World Airline waiting room 
at Idlewild’s International Terminal was crowded with 
hundreds of friends and relatives seeing off the lucky 
147. Promptly at 9 p.m., they boarded the huge Boeing 
707 jetliner. A half-hour later, they were airborne, and 
six hours and 28 minutes after that they landed at 
London. 


In London, the group split in two. The 72 pas- 
sengers who had taken only air transportation scat- 
tered to visit relatives and friends or to vacation on 
their own in various European countries. The other 
75 boarded special buses to take them to their first 
stop, London, on an exciting tour of England, Holland, 
France, Switzerland and Italy. Travel arrangements 
made through the American Travel Association, a labor- 
sponsored cooperative organization, assure the RWDSU 
voyagers of an interesting and enjoyable trip through 
Europe. 


This is the third year that RWDSUers have been 
offered the opportunity to vacation in Europe at a 
price they can afford. Thanks to the savings made 
possible by charter flights, the cost of the entire four- 
week tour was set at $660. The price of air transporta- 
tion only was $243. 


On June 24, the travelers will reunite at Le Bourget 
Airport in Paris. Then, after a brief stop at Brussels 
to pick up the rest of the RWDSU group, they’ll be 
homeward bound, loaded with souvenirs, gifts and 
memories. 


For us stay-at-homes, there’s consolation in the 
thought that maybe next year will be our opportunity 
to fly to Europe with our fellow union members. 


‘Record’ Photos by Charles Michaelson 
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gathering place for 147 lucky RWDSU members waiting to take off on jet 
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Alex and Frances Michaelson, center, are wished bon voyage by their daughter, Carol, and 


her husband, Dr. Arthur Berman. 


Joseph and Roslyn Faust, center, are given a send-off by frien 
part on RWDSU European tour. 
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as they prepare to de- 





